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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Novemser 2l1sr (frst time), Meyerbeer's 
Romantic Opera, 


a 
DINORAH.” 

Corentino, Signor Bettini; Hoel, Mr. Santley ; Duo Caprai, Mdlle. Rose Hersee, 
Malle. Bauermeister ; Un Capraio, Mdile. Scalchi; Un Mietitore, Mr. Lyall; 
Un Cacciatore, Signor Tagliafico; Una Capraia, Malle. Sandrina ; and Dinorah, 
Malle, Ilma de Murska. 

Conpucron - - - - Signor ARDITI. 


POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK. 
Last Night but Three.—Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
Mdlle. Sinico, 

NOTICE.—In consequence of the great demand for places on Thursday evening 
last, ‘IL FLAUTO MAGICO ” will be repeated on MONDAY NEXT. 

MONDAY EVENING NEXT, November 23rd, Mozart's opera, ‘IL FLAUTO 
MAGICO.” Pamino, Signor Bettini; Papageno, Mr. Santley; Sarastro, Signor 
Foli; Monostatos. Mr. Lyall; Due Uomini Armati, Signor Bolli, Signor Campi; 
Due Sacerdoti, Signor Tagliafico, Signor Agreiti; Oratore degl’Iniziati, Signor 
Casaboni ; Tre Geni, Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Mdlle. Sandrina, Mdlle. Giacomina; Tre 
Damigelle della Regina, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mdlle. Cruise ; Papa- 
gena, Mdlle. Sinico; Regina della. Notte, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska; Pamina, Madile. 
Titiens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

Last Night but Two.—Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle, Minnie Hauck, 
Mdlle. Sinico. 

TUESDAY NEXT, November 24th, Mozart's Opera, ‘‘ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 
Il Conte d’Almaviva, Mr. Santley ; Figaro, Herr Formes; I] Dotture Bartolo, Signor 
Foli; Don wasilio, Mr. Lyall; Don Curzio, Signor Agretti; Antonio, Signor Zoboli; 
Cherubino, Mdile, Minnie Hauck (her first appearance in that character) ; Susanna, 
Mille. Sinico; Marcellina, Mdlle, Bauermeister ; and La Contessa, Mdlle. Tietjens. 
Conductor, Signor Arditi, 

Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Ima de Murska, Mdlle. Sinico. 

LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE (commencing at Two o'clock Seon 
nua NEXT, November 25th, Mozart’s Opera, “ IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 

ee below). 

Mdle. Ilma de Murska.—Last Night but One. 
Last Night of Dinorah. 

THURSDAY NEXT, November 26th, Meyerbeer’s romantic opera, “‘ DINORAH.” 

Dinorah, Mdlle, Ilma de Murska, (See above.) 








Doors Open at Half-past Seven ; Commence at Eight o'clock. 

Stalls, 12s, 6d.; Grand Circle, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Box Seats (First Tier), 7s.; Pit, 
ra Amphitheatre Stalis, 4s. and 5s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes, from One to Five 

ineas, 

Boxes, Stalls, and Places may be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre (under 
the Portico), open daily from Ten till Six, under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 
Hall. Also at Mr. Mitchell’s, Mr. Bubb's, Messrs. Lacon and Ollier’s, and Messrs. 
Chappell’s, Bond Street; Messrs. Lock and Hadwen (late Sam’s), 1, St. James’s 
Street; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; and Messrs. Leader and Wadge, 71, 
Opera Colonnade, Haymarket. 


DLLE. TIETJENS will appear as PAMINA, in 
P “IL FLAUTO MAGICO,” on Monday Evening and on Wednesday Morn- 
ing next and as La Contessa, in ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” on Tuesday Evening next. 
—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARVEN. 


M DELE. ILMA DE MURSKA will perform the 

character of DINORAH, for the first time, THIS EVENING; and will ap- 
Pear as Regina della Notte on Monday Evening and on Wednesday Morning next. 
—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. 

Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Byron (first appearance). Solo Pianoforte, Miss 
Marien Buels (first appearance). Conductor, Mr. Manns. Programme includes a 
new MS. Symphony in C major (Schubert); Overtures: ‘ William Tell” (Rossini), 
and ‘ Leonora No. 3” (Beethoven); Scena from MS. Opera, “The Sapphire Neck- 
lace " (Sullivan), etc. 

Admission Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free; Reserved stalls, Half-a- 
crown. 


PROVINCIAL TOUR OF HERR FORMES. 
hee following Artists will commence a PROVINCIAL 


TOUR on Monpay, December 14th:—Madame Emmegtinz Coiz, Madame Lavza 
Baxter, Herr Reicwarpt, and Herr Formes. Pianist and Conductor, Mr. C. J. 
Hanaitr, For terms and dates, address Mr. C, J. Hanairt, Thurloe Cottage, Thur- 
loe Square, London, 8. W. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—Under the Immediate Patronage of Her 
Majesty Tae Queen, H.R.H. the Prince or Wates, and H.R.H, the Prixcgss oF 
Wates. President—the Ear. or Duper. 
The HALF WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, tHe 23RD 
Inst., with a Vacation of Three Weeks at Christmas, and terminates in March next. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Mondays and 


Thursdays, at Eleven o'clock. , 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 











RoyaL AcADEeMy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


LY DIOCESAN CHURCH MUSIC SOOCIETY.— 
The Committee of the above Society give notice that it is their intention to 
offer— 
1. A Prize of FIVE GUINEAS for the best Musical Arrangement of the Nicene 
Creed for Parish Choirs, 
2, A Prize of THREE GUINEAS for the best Simple Organ Harmonies as Accom- 
paniment to the Nicene Creed when monotoned. 
The successful Candidates will be required to publish their Compositions in a cheap 
form. 
The Compositions of unsuccessful Candidates will be returned, and their names 
will not appear. 
The Music must be sent in on or before March 31st, 1869, to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, the Rev. F. Gzrap Vesey, Lawrence Court, Huntingdon. 


ITUATION, in the COUNTRY, WANTED by a 


y 
Young Man of Good Address and Character. Tunes and Repairs well ; 
thorough Knowledge of Music Business ; accustomed to the Charge of a Front Shop. 
State Terms. Address “ B.,” D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


TWO ALTOS, TWO TENORS, and TWO BASSES 


WANTED for the Cuom of Curistonurcu, Lancaster Gare, three at £30 
and three at £25 each. Attendance on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Saturday Evening Rehearsals. Application, with Testimonials, to be sent to the 
Organist immediately, C. G. Varrinpex, 29, Westbourne Park Crescent, w. 

REMOVAL. 
ISS KATHLEEN RYAN begs to announce her 
REMOVAL to 21, TAVISTOCK ROAD, WESTBOURNE PARK. 
REMOVAL. 
DLLE. ROSE HERSEE requests that all communi- 
cations may be addressed to her new Residence, 
223, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 




















DLLE. MINNIE HAUOK will appear, for the first 
ih , time, on Tuesday next, as CHERUBINO, in “ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.”— 
YAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 


= 
AST MORNING PERFORMANOK.— Wepyzspay, 
FA gener 25th, on which occasion will be presented Mozart’s opera, “IL 
He O MAGICO.” Mdlles. Tietjens, Ilma de Murska, Sinico, Scalchi, Rose 
L i Sendeine, Giacomina, Bauermeister, Cruise ; Signori Bettini, Santley. Foli, 
= » Bolli, Campi, Tagliafico, Agretti, Casaboni. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 
It ALLA at Half-past One. Commence at Two o'clock precisely —ROYAL 
AN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN{ 








REMOVAL. 
R. CHARLES STANTON requests that all com- 


munications may be addressed tohim at 1, BEAUCHAMP WALK, 
LEAMINGTON. 


HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA.—Professor W. Stzrn- 
DaLe Benwerr’s Sacred Cantata will be performed at the National Choral 
Society, Exeter Hall, conducted by Mr. G. W. Martin, on Dec. 2nd, and at Oxford 
on Dec, 10th. All applications to be made to the Publishers, Lamsorx, Coos, & Co., 
62 and 63, New Bond Street, W, 
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ELECTRIC ORGANS. : 
RYCESON & OO., Lonpoy, are now prepared to build 


or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty 's Opera; 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's. Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral for the Festival 1868. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, AND OHOIR 








AGENCY, 20, Caartnc Cross —Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert- | 


givers, and others, desirous of engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers are fur- 
bished with names, terms, and all necessary particulars, on communicating with the 
Agents (Messrs. RupaLt, Ross, Carts, & Co.), who will make engagements and 
complete the arrangements. The agents will either engage any artists named or 
select artists themselves. They will also make up parties at fixed sums, and, in fact, 
transact all business connected with public or private musical performances, 
RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO. Orrice: 20, CHartnc Cross, LONDON. 


SIGNOR TITO MATTEI’S MUSICAL TOUR. 
DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing Mr. Jutes Bene- 


piot’s popular Ballad, ‘*MINE, THOU ART MINE,” at every Concert 
during the Tour, 


SIGNOR TITO MATTEI’S MUSICAL TOUR. 

DLLE. ROSAMUNDA DORIA will sing the popular 

Irish Ballad, “OH! COME TO GLENGARIFY,” every evening during 
Signor Mattei’s Tour. 

ISS ABBOTT, the popular Contralto of the London 

Musical Academy, will sing during her Provincial Tour commencing Decem- 

ber 8th, at Longton, Staffordshire, and on the evenings of December 9th, 10th, llth, 

12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th, Beneprct’s popular Ballad, “* ROCK ME TO 


SLEEP ;” and with Mr. D. NEWTON, Hewry Smart's Duet (Poetry by WEL- 
LINGTON GuERNsry), ‘‘OH BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES.” 


\ ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emmurrt, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaLKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


\fISS ADELAIDE NEWTON and Mr. DENBIGH 

NEWTON will sing SmMarr’s new Duet, *OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET 
ROSES,” at the Anglo-Cambrian Concert, Store Street, November 30th; and at 
Hemel-Hempstead, December 8th. 


ISS ABBOTT and Mr. DENBIGH NEWTON will 
: sing Smart's new Duet, ‘OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES,” at 
Congleton, December 9th; Hanley, 10th; Wolverhampton, 11th; Stone-on-Trent, 
12th; Stoke-on-Trent, 14th; Burslem, 15th; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 16th; and 
Leck, 17th. 


ISS LUCY FRANKLEIN will make her First 
Appearance at Exeter Hall this Season, December 2nd, in “* THE WOMAN 
OF SAMARIA” and WALPURGIS NIGHT.—8, Berners Street, W. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing (for the first time) 


Mr. TittyarRp’s new song, ‘*COME SING THOSE TENDER WORDS 
AGAIN,” at Myddelton Hall, December 4th, 


DLLE. VANZINI and Mr. MAYBRICK will sing 
j H. Smart's highly popular Duet for Baritone and Soprano, “* WHEN THE 
WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” Tus Day, Saturday, November 2lst, at 
Glasgow. 


N DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing in the 

“ MESSIAH sx” “JUDAS MACCABUS;” Soprano Solo, “‘ HEAR MY 
PRAYER,” of Menpetasoun; Macrarren’s “‘ MAY DAY "—at Glasgow, Stirling, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aberdeen, etc., during the present month. Engagements en 
route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed care of her brother, Mr. P. E. Van 
Noorven, 27, Bedford Square. 


Me LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
4 


VALE,” during his Provincial Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby and 






































party. 


ENEDICT’S admired song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 

will be sung by Miss BESSIE EMMETT, in Mrs, John Macfarren’s Piano- 

forte and Vocal Recital for St. Barnabas Schools, on Tuesday, December Ist. 

Tickets and Programmes at the School Rooms, Wandsworth Road; and of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


RISSAC’S new brilliant “VALSE DE BRAVOURE” 
} will be played by Mrs, JOHN MACFARREN, in her Pianoforte and Vocal 
Recital for St. Barnabas Schools, Wandsworth Road, on Tuesday, December Ist, 








MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SONGS. 


81, 





The Fishermaiden. Barcarolle .. me be ae . Berthold Tours 
Gaily over the Bounding Sea. Barcarolle - oe .. H.A. Rudall 
The Legend of the Rose. Song ., ae ra . .. W.R. Levey 
My Sunny Gascon Shore. Song ie +. HA. Rudall 
Oh Pretty Red-tipp’d Daisy. Vilanelle J.B. Wekerlin 
Peacefully Slumber, my own Darling Son. Berthold Tours 
Serenade. Words by Mrs. Anne Somer H. A, RKudall 
She came, an Angel Bright, to Me. Song J. Greenhill 
Stars the Night Adorning. Serenade J.B. Wekerlin 
La Farfalla. AriadiCamera ... Giulio Roberti 


Published by WiLulam Czerny, 81, Regent Street, London, 


Cradle Song wy 


cecaceacac™ 





Just Published, 


“OH, BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 

London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


Nae following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 
C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to bine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classfcal Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
Poetry by 


4. 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER... ... JOHN OXENFORD ,,, 3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchionessde Caux) ... 0 eee nee 8 
3 
4 
3 








THE PARTING (La Partenza) ove + + WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Iratian Worps uae 
SIGHING FOR THEE... ees we WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 
BONg) «. ons cas ose one ar «» THOMAS Moors ‘ss 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ... . ooo ae . WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F 


and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) te 


And the Answer to it, 

WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... awe +. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published, 


“OPHELIA,” 
SONG. 
The Words by R. CLOTHIER. 
The Music by G. B. ALLEN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Tue Worps sy tne Avtnor or “ Tag CoLLEGiays,’ 
(By Permission), 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH, 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FLORENCE Percy... 











The complete Vocal Score of J. OrreNBacu’s most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
“LES COURIERS,” Caprice pour Piano, Op.40 .. ..  «. Price 7s, 6d. 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
endon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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The death of a man who has influenced his art and his times like 
Gioacchino Antonio Rossini cannot be passed over with merely a 

sing record of the fact. The illustrious musician departed this 
life on Friday night, the 13th inst., at his apartments in the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin. 

The biography of Rossini has been written over and over again, 
although no really valuable life of him, accompanied by a judicious 
critical survey of his works, can be said to exist. The latest and 
most comprehensive—G. Rossini, sa vie et ses ceuvres, by.M. Alexis 
Azevedo—which originally appeared in a French musical journal 
called Le Ménéstrel, and has since been published in a volume, by 
the proprietors of that journal, for the benefit of the ‘“ Association 
des Artistes Musiciens” in Paris, is, after all, but a sort of historical 
rhapsody, a studied eulogy from end to end, in which even more 
than justice is done to Rossini, and less than justice to other 
composers of deserved celebrity. Rossini, however, stands in need 
of no such one-sided panegyric. Several of his operas will only 
perish with the art of music itself, while, perhaps, scarcely one 
of them could be searched without its revealing something 
made up of the endurable stuff that sets time and fashion at 
defiance. 

Rossini was born on the 29th of February, 1792, at Pesaro, for- 
merly belonging to the Papal States, now a part of the kingdom of 
Italy ; and consequently died in his 77th year. We shall hardly be 
expected to give a criticism in detail of his life and works, nor can 
we even glance at his early studies or at his early productions before 
his commencing his brilliant career in the field of dramatic music, 
which must wait a better opportunity Rossini’s master in counter- 
point and composition was Stanislao Mattei—himself a favourite pupil 
of the famous Padre Martini. His first opera, La Cambiale di Matri- 
monto, produced at Venice in 1810, is now forgotten; while scarcely 
more than a quartet and the overture are known of his second— 
Demetrio e Polibio—given at Rome a year later. Nor have more 
than a very few pieces from his next seven operas (including Z’In- 
ganno Felice and Pietro d:l Paragone) escaped oblivion. These, 
written with almost unexampled rapidity (all in 1812, or there- 
abouts), gained for their author no solid reputation—little, indeed, 
beyond that of almost unparalleled facility of production. The 
opera which first made him famous was Tancredi, brought out dur- 
ing the Carnival of Venice at the Teatro Fenice, in 1813; and this 
was followed, some months later, by L’Jialiana in Algeri, at the 
Teatro San Benedetto, in the same city, and with a success in no 
degree inferior. By these two works the young composer had 
shown himself equally a master of opera seria and opera buffa. His 
style, too, was now thoroughly matured, and what has ever since 
been recognized as the school of Rossini—a school which has found 
more disciples, good, bad, and indifferent, than probably any other 
in any art—may be said from that moment to have declared itself. 
Tancredi and L’Italiana in Algeri still live, and are still revived 
from time to time; nor is there much chance of their being irre- 
vocably laid aside, whatever progress dramatic music may make 
towards good or towards evil. Their melodies, ever fresh and beau- 
tiful, alone would save them, apart from the fact that, after their 
manner, they are bond fide works of art. The vogue thus obtained 
by Rossini was hardly sustained by his next opera, Aureliano in 
Palmyra—Milan, 1814—which' was almost exclusively a success for 
Velluti, the famous evirato; but it was, if possible, increased by 
Ji Turco in Italia, composed for the Scala, in the autumn of the 
same year, and at once accepted as a worthy pendant to L’Jtaliana 
in Algeri. Il Turco was fullowed by an opera seria, entitled Sigis- 
mondo (Venice, 1815), of which nothing, except an air (afterwards 
introduced by Madame Pasta in another work), has survived, and 
Sigismondo by Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra (Naples, 1815), which 
even Spohr, who owned little affection for the Italian school, tells 
us, in his Selbst-Biographie, contains some of Rossini’s best music. 
At any rate Hlizabetta had an enormous success, and is especially 
remembered as the opera in which Rossini first set the example of 
writing his own ornaments and “ fioriture,” which previously, in 
accordance with long custom, used to be either prepared or extem- 
porized by the singersthemselves. The overture, borrowed by the 
too frequently indolent genius from Awreliano in Palmyra, is the 
same now invariably performed before J2 Barbiere di Siviglia, the 
original overture to which last is now never played. Among the 
singers in Hlizabetta were Manuel Garcia, the famous Spanish 
tenor, father of Malibran, and Isabella Colbrand, who afterwards 
became Rossini’s wife. The San Carlo, where it was produced, was 
at that time considered the first lyric theatre of Italy. lizabetta 
was followed by Torvaldo e Dorliska (Rome, 1815), an opera seria, 
which failed, and Torvaldo e Dorliska by It Barbiere di Siviglia 
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(Rome, 1816—at the Teatro di Torre Argentina), an opera buffa, 
which was hopelessly condemned on the first night, but now, more 
than half a century later, is perhaps the most popular of all operas 
except Mozart’s Don Giovanni. The history of J2 Barbiere, and its 
first performance, when not a note of the second act could be heard, 
in consequence of the turbulent opposition made by the friends of 
Paesiello, its triumph at the second performance, and the attendant 
consequences, are too familiar to all who interest themselves in 
musical matters to need repeating. Nor can we do more than state 
that Ji Barbiere was successively followed by Otello (1816—Teatro 
del Fondo, Naples), Cenerentola (1817—Rome), and La Gazza Ladra 
(1817—the Scala, Milan). Happily each of these works, which 
materially increased their author’s fame, endures and is likely to 


endure. To these succeeded Armida (Naples); Adelaida di Bor- 


gogna (Rome); Mose in Eyitto (Naples) ; Adina, on the same subject 
as Boieldieu’s Calif de Bagdad (Lisbon); Ricciardo e Zoraide 
(Naples) ; Eduardo e Cristina (Venice); La Donna del Lago (Naples, 
1819); Bianca e Faliero (Milan); Maometto Secondo ( i 
Matilda di Shabran (Rome); Zelmira (Naples); and Semirami 
Among the foregoing some two or three are wholly unknown in 
England. Maometto subsequently became Le Siége de Corinthe, and 
Mosé became Moise—both re-written and greatly extended for the 
Grand Opera in Paris. Ricciardo afforded the first idea of that 
florid bravura style afterwards brought to perfection in Semiramide, 
Semiramide itself, popular to this day, and the last of Rossini’s 
purely Italian operas (his last, indeed, composed for Italy), was first 
played at the Fenice, in Venice, February 23, 1823, with anything 
but the success that has universally attended it since. 

After going to Vienna, and—much to the chagrin of Beethoven, 
who was nothing if not German—turning the heads of the fickle 
Viennese, Rossini visited London. How the great Italian, who 
sang and played just as well as he composed, and was not less pre- 
possessing as a man than gifted as a musician, was everywhere wel- 
comed and féted in the English capital, may be remembered by 
many still living. Into his career as director of the Opéra Italien 
in Paris, where, after much opposition, both interested and disin- 
terested, his music had acquired extraordinary popularity, where he 
had composed the charming little opera of J2 Viaggio a Reims (for 
the “ fétes du Sacre” of Charles X.—June, 1825), subsequently de- 
veloped into the yet more fascinating Comte Ory, where, in Le Siége 
de Corinthe and Moise, he had given colossal dimensions to two of 
his earlier Italian works, and where on the 3rd of August, 1829, he 
crowned the edifice of his glory with his immortal masterpiece, 
Guillaume Tell, we cannot possibly enter ; nor is it necessary to say 
one word about the universally popular Stabat Mater, a masterpiece 
in another style. Enough that, from the production of Guillaume 
Tell until the day of his death, Rossini, though it is known that he 
has written, more especially of late years, a great many pieces of 
various descriptions—among the rest the famous Stabat (1832), some 
sacred choruses, and, very recently (1864), what he modestly styled 
a “petite messe,” of which every one speaks in raptures—he has 
published, or allowed to be published, very little. What were the 
actual reasons for his comparative cessation from labour his most 
intimate friends would find it difficult to explain, for he himself 
could never be brought to talk seriously on the subject. The loss 
to art through the obstinate reticence of so great a genius may be 
readily imagined ; but he had purchased leisure by hard toil and 
working of the brain enough to wear out a stronger frame, 

Rossini’s first wife (Colbrand) died at Bologna in 1845, and two 
years later he married Mdlle. Olympe Pélissier, his second. From 
1836 to 1847 he lived in retirement at Bologna, occupying himself 
with agriculture and painting, and employing some of his leisure in 
teaching Alboni, then a promising young girl, to sing. Thence he 
moved to Florence; and in 1855, his health being much impaired, 
by the advice of his doctor, quitted Florence for Paris, which he 
never afterwards left, dwelling during the summer in a villa he had 
built for himself at Passy, and during the winter in apartments in a 
house at the corner of the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. At Paris, 
where, after a time, his health was completely restored, he was the 
object of attention and solicitude from high and low, enjoying, as 
one of his most enthusiastic admirers says—‘‘ une véritable royauté 
intellectuelle, consulté, écouté, admiré comme jadis Goethe et Hum- 
boldt, s’occupant de tout et de tous avec une activité, une solicitude, 
une bonté dont il faut renoncer & lidée.” The description is but 
simple truth. Rossini was sought out and courted, not merely on 
account of his fame as a composer, but for his wit, his humour, his 
amiability, and general goodness. With him has departed one of 
the most remarkable geniuses and one of the kindliest spirits of the 





nineteenth century. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The first performance for the eleventh season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts was held on Monday night, and the large room in St. James’s 
Hall (newly decorated) was filled in every part. The space in the 
orchestra, behind the performers, though now materially enlarged, 
owing to the removal of the organ, was crowded to the roof by eager 
and attentive amateurs. The selection of music, instrumental and 
vocal, provided by Mr. 8, Arthur Chappell, the experienced director of 
these strictly “classical” entertainments, was, as usual, marked in 
equal degrees by variety and interest. According to custom, we append 
the programme ;— 

Part I, 
Quartet, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, - 
Song, “I knowasong” ... % ase 
Sonata, in A major, violoncello as 
Sonata, in E flat, Op. 7, pianoforte alone ... 
Part II. 
Quintet, in A major, clarionet and string seus 
Song, ‘‘ The mighty trees bend” .. Schubert. 
Sonata, in B flat, pianoforte and violin .. Dussek. 

The quartet of Mendelssohn is the one especially referred to ina 
letter (to his friend, Ferdinand David of Leipsic), as his newest work 
of the kind, and one with which he felt well satisfied. The most 
modest, as well as one of the most gifted, of musicians, Mendelssohn 
expresses an opinion that it will be found “spirited.” “Spirited,” 
indeed! The first and last movements, an Allegro and a Presto, apart 
from certain of the quartets of Beethoven, have scarcely their equals in 
sustained animation. On the other hand, the minuet and trio, of a 
placid and tranquil character, may fairly be pitted against the minuet 
and trio of Beethoven’s own quartet in the same key (D major), to 
which, moreover, the first part (the minuet) bears a certain resemblance 
—Beethoven having been unquestionably in the composer’s mind when 
he wrote it. But the third movement of Mendelssohn’s quartet— 
Andante expressivo, in B minor—is the one in which his own individuality 
is most strongly demonstrated. This movement alone, in its way as 
perfect as anything in music, would suffice to distinguish it. The 
execution of the whole work—by M. Sainton (first violin), Herr L. 
Ries (second violin), Mr. H. Blagrove (viola), and Signor Piatti (violon- 
cello)—was very striking ; and the entire satisfaction of the audience 
was manifested by loud applause at the termination of each successive 
movement. It is agreeable to find M. Sainton once again leading 
quartets at the Monday Popular Concerts—remembering how early the 
great French violinist was connected with them, and how honourably 
he has always supported his position. Anything more energetic than 
his leading of the vigorous and elaborate Finale of Mendelssohn’s quartet 
could not well be imagined. Many amateurs in the room must have 
been reminded of his fine performance, last season, in the E minor 
quartet, belonging to the same set (Op. 44), by his no less remarkable 
display on the present occasion. 

The ballad (‘I know a song”), which came immediately after the 
quartet, given with true and unaffected expression by Miss Edith 
Wynne, and unanimously encored, is Mr. Benedict’s latest, but, in 
spite of its studied simplicity, by no means least worthy, contribution to 
vocal chamber music. With what perfection of tone, phrasing, and 
execution Signor Piatti plays the Sonata in A of Boccherini, and what 
attention such playing invites to music that, otherwise, a phrase 
excepted here and there, can only be looked upon at the best as rococo, we 
need not say. On Monday night this unequalled artist’s execution was as 
finished in every sense as at any previous time, and created as deep an 
impression. Nevertheless, we wish Signor Piatti would introduce us to 
something else from Boccherini, whom the famous violinist Puppo is 
said to have christened “ the wife of Haydn,” but who would have got 
a good scolding from Haydn, wife or no wife, for having committed to 
paper s0 many commonplaces. We cannot be induced to accept such 
music as ‘“‘classic” even when Signor Piatti plays it (as no other can 
play it) and even when applauded with enthusiasm, as on Monday 
night—with such enthusiasm, by the way, as amounted to an emphatic 
demand for an encore, which Signor Piatti, artistically and unselfishly 
mindful of what was to follow, resolutely, though courteously, de- 


Mendelssohn. 
Benedict. 
Boccherini. 
Beethoven. 


Mozart. 





clined. It should be mentioned that the pianoforte accompaniment 
was admirably played by Herr Pauer. 

The piece that came after Boccherini, the Sonata, Op. 7 (in E flat) of 
Beethoven, is that particular work for the pianoforte, unaccompanied, 
in which it has been justifiably asserted that the giant musician first 
declared his originality and independence of all previous models. Re- 
plete with melody from beginning to end, this sonata has little or 
nothing in common with the sonatas of Mozart, less than nothing with 
those of Haydn. Each of the four movements is purely and exclusively 
Beethoven’s own ; and one movement especially—the Largo in C major 
—is probably the first of its kind in which a certain ‘‘ dramatic ” sig- 
nificance is awarded to a solo for the instrument. The Rondo finale is 
built upon one of the loveliest and most spontaneous melodies that 
ever presented itself to the imagination of a composer. Herr 
Pauer gave the entire sonata in his very best manner—in that 
manner which has gained for him so many partisans, and so high 
a position among earnest pianists. He, too, was received, accord- 
ing to his deserts, with the utmost favour, Of Mozart’s delightful 
quintet for clarionet and string instruments, and of Mr. Lazarus’s 
irreproachable execution of the clarionet part, we have spoken 
so frequently that to say that it was heard from first to last with as 
much intense pleasure, and movement after movement received with 
as much heartiness, as ever, is to say enough. ‘This was the 17th 
performance of the quintet—a fact in itself speaking volumes in favou, 
of Mr. Chappell’s concerts, which are the means of rendering music of 
so high a class not only familiar, but popular, to the crowd ; for, be it 
understood, this work of Mozart’s, like many others that could be 
named, is invariably a sure attraction, Miss Edith Wynne has on 
more than one occasion come forward with the impassioned and beau- 
tiful song of Schubert (*‘ Die junge Nonne,” in the original—composed 
in 1825, three years before its prolific author’s death), but on no occasion 
has she more thoroughly convinced her hearers that to sing it better, 
with more emphasis and more genuine expression, would be impossible. 
She was accompanied on the pianoforte by Herr Pauer, in this, as in 
her first song—Mr. Benedict having been called away by his duties as 
conductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 

The vigorous Sonata of Dussek, which may be said to have been un- 
earthed by the director of the Monday Popular Concerts, who has done 
much to revive the undeservedly forgotten works of one of the most 
genial and sterling of composers (alter ego, not alone in music, of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, the hater of everything French 
and lover of everything musical)—played, as one might have antici- 
pated that it would be played, by Herr Pauer and M. Sainton, kept the 
large majority of the audience in their seats to the end, and brought to 
a worthy termination a series of performances in every respect attrac. 
tive. 

The Monday Popular Concerts have thus, according to their wont, 
begun with spirit. The concert on Monday night, the 297th since their 
commencement in February, 1859, was calculated to uphold the repu- 
tation they have legitimately earned, and the announcements for the 
season are such as to satisfy both subscribers and the general public. 
At the concert on Monday next, among other things, we are promised 
Hummel’s Septet for Pianoforte, accompanied by wind and string 
instruments, as well as the two movements (Andante and Scherzo) from 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished quartet; and last, not least interesting, an 
unknown violin sonata by Porpora, to be played by M. Sainton. 








Kéniaserc.—The programme at the concert of Sacred Music given 
by the Musikalische Academie, comprised: Chorale, 8. Bach ; Hymn, 
V. Lachner; Hymn, Spohr; “ Domine Salvum,” ’ Sobolewski ; ; two 
Sacred Songs, Reinecke; and fragments from the unfinished oratorio of 
Christus, Mendelssohn. Mozart’s Requiem was to be performed at the 
next concert, on the 21st inst. 

Rome.—The Abbé Franz Liszt's birthday was kept very ceremoni- 
ously a short time since. In the morning there were special prayers in 
the church of San Andrea delle Fratte, At eleven o’clock of the fore- 
noon, the Cavaliere Rociotti gave a grand concert in Liszt’s honour at 
the Doria Palace; the most celebrated artists took part in it; and 
Liszt himself presided at the piano, At five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Liszt received his friends and admirers at his own residence, when 
several works by himself and others by Chopin were played. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The largest audience of the season was regaled on Saturday week with 
the following selection :— 


Overture (Le Siege de Corinth) ... oie o oe 
es 4 (enline 3 (St. Paul), Miss Blanche Reeves ... 
Organ Solo, Sonata, No. 4 (Dr. Stainer) eee eae 


ee Rossini 
+ Mendelssohn 
+ Mendelssohn 
Song, “Der Minch” (Herr Angyalfi) ... om eco +» Meyerbeer 
Cavatina, ** Fac ut portem” (Stabat Mater), Mdlle. Drasdil.., Rossini 
Symphony, in B flat, No. 4 ose pom one on +. Beethoven 
Air, ** Tell me my heart” (Miss Blanche Reeves) ...  «.. Bishop 


Aria, Jessonda (Herr ee on ase to pa Spohr 
Organ Solo, Pedal Fugue, in @ minor (Dr. Stainer) ... bs Bee 
ove ove nedict 


Song, ‘*I murmur not” (Mdlle. Drasdil) coe 
Overture, Fingal's Cave... eee ave eee ove +» Mendelssohn 
Rossini’s overture was a capital introduction. It is very easy listen- 
ing, and served to sharpen the appetite better than almost anything 
else could have done. The overture was well played, and not less well 
received. Beethoven’s symphony called forth extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. No. 4 is not less a perfect thing of its kind than No. 3or 5. 
The kind may not astonish us by grandeur, but when Beethoven is the 
creator, as in this instance, it charms us by an exquisite combination 
of strength and loveliness, gracefulness and vigour. The work would 
have been played to perfection had not Mr. Manns taken the Adagio at 
aspeed which transformed it into an Andante, and gave some of the 
string passages the effect of an Allegro. But all recollection of this 
mistake was effaced by as excellent a rendering of the Minuet and 
Finale as could have been desired. We have so often belauded the 
Hebrides that further praise would be an instange of “ vain repetition.” 
Suffice to mention that this most perfect of concert-overtures and most 
poetical of attempts to convey ideas in sound was given so as to make 
a profound impression. But we must let [G] state in eloquent words 
what the ideas just referred to are :— 


“The ocean of The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage is an ocean of no 
time and no quarter of the globe—a truly ideal sea. But the Hebrides 
overture is as local as the other is universal. It is not only full of the sights 
and sounds of those gray northern islands; their sombre shores, and gray 
skies, and moaning, uncertain winds, and busy waves; but it is pervaded 
with the eerie lonely feeling that makes those northern maritime regions so 
peculiar. And yet, after its northern character has been well established, 
what a burst of softness comes over the picture! It is the warmth and 
colouring of Italy, where he elaborated and matured his composition. The 
sweet airs of the South blow upon him while he is meditating or working at 
his Highland theme, and he forgets the ru¢e North, and the Italian sun 
shines, and the sea changes from the cloudy gray and the lashing breakers of 
Staffa to the Bay of Naples, blue and calm, and Galatea and her nymphs and 
nereids sail over the surface, and the notes of their sounding shells re-echo 
through the clear caves and float over the bosom of the bay. But hardly has 
he seen and recorded this vision of the old world before he remembers how 
unreal it is, how it must come to an end—has come to an end; and a sigh of 
regret escapes him, and he turns from the lovely picture back to the stern 
gray sea, and barren sounding shores, and melancholy sentiment of the North 
again.” 

The experiment of an organ performance was entirely successful, 
thanks to the admirable playing of Dr. Stainer. The organist of 
Magdalen College is a master of his instrument. Neither the Sonata 
of Mendelssohn nor the Fugue of Bach presented any mechanical diffi- 
culties that were not conquered with perfect ease; while in point of 
style and finish there was nothing of which hypercriticism could com- 
plain. We may especially instance the Allegretto in the Sonata, and 
the whole of the Fugue as examples of that pure legato execution 
which is the sine gué non of organ slesting The works themselves are 
well known enough not to require description, and it therefore only 
remains to be said that Dr. Stainer was applauded with marked em- 
phasis at the close of his task. We now hope to have the best organ- 
ists England can furnish added to the artistic resources of these 
concerts, 

The vocal music was interesting. Miss Blanche Reeves marred her 
first air by nervousness, but obtained an encore for Bishop’s song. 
Malle. Drasdil sang Benedict’s music better than that of Rossini’s, but 
Here Angyalfi treated his two composers most impartially, it being 
very hard to say which he sang better. 


Here is the programme of last Saturday’s concert :— 


Overture, (Zuryanthe) ... sss ase nse, ve tne ewe, Weber, 
Symphony, “ Parisian” MA ade PS ote old So vekel 2 ‘ties, SRN 
The Shadow Song (Dinorah), Madame Lemmens-Sherrington... Meyerbeer. 
Choral Fantasia for pianoforte solo, orchestra, and chorus (piano- 
forte, Mr. Charles Hallé; the Crystal Palace Choir) _... Beethoven, 
Air, “ Angels ever bright and fair” Madame Lemmens-Sher- mits 
n andel. 


ring Ge eh ae ae eee ee 
Part Song, “ Joy to the Victors" (the Crystal Palace Choir)... Sullivan. 
Pianoforte Solo—a, Berceuse in Gane ” aoe. ate dee Henselt, 
6, — brillant on Schubert's song, “ Die 
orelle,” in D flat (Mr. Charles Hallé)... Heller. 
The song of Miriam (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Chorus) Sebubert. | 








Place first of all for the novelties. Taking these in order, Mr. 
Sullivan’s part-song claims priority. Unfortunately, we have never 
seen a copy of the work, and it would be decidedly unsafe to judge it 
by the rendering of the Crystal Palace Choir. That isa sadly disap- 
pointing body of singers. Last season we had hopes, because of certain 
improvements which were fairly to be regarded as the precursors of 
others. But hope, in this instance, as in so many others, “told a flat- 
tering tale,” and now the Crystal Palace Choir bids fair to become a 
by-word for incapacity. Why and how is this? Does Mr. Manns’ 
talent desert him when it has to do with singers, or are the singers 
incompetent? If the former, there are choirmasters obtainable who 
have proved their ability ; if the latter, there must be good choralists 
enough among three millions of people to replace the present incum- 
bents. Anyhow, something ought to be done. The Crystal Palace 
Concerts, at which we have been taught to look for perfection, and have 
learned the lesson, cannot afford to give us choral singing of a kind 
only the strongest nerves can stand. They are continuing the 
experiments, however, and one result is, that we can only say 
of Mr. Sullivan’s little work that, after making due allowance 
for bad execution, we hesitate to say anything about it. Schu- 
bert’s cantata we know apart from its interpretation (a very bad 
one) by the Crystal Palace Choir, and, therefore, it is possible to speak 
confidently about it. The words, let us premise, are by Grillparzer, 
and the music was written in 1828, in which year it was first performed, 
eight months prior to the charming composer’s untimely death. 
Schubert left it unseored, but his friend, Franz Lachner, has supplied 
the omission with all needful reverence, and the work is now a com- 
plete thing. Not so only, but it is a thing of beauty which we 
welcome, and shall not willingly give back to the obscurity from which 
it has been rescued. Everybody knows that Handel treated the story 
of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt once and for all. His majestic music 
stands, and must always stand, alone and unapproachable. But, putting 
it aside, then, it is possible to open heart and arms to the lesser, but 
still great, utterance of the Viennese master. Milton sang the glories 
of Paradise without closing the theme to smaller men, ‘Therefore, if 
any Schuberts be living now—which we doubt—let them take heart ot 
grace, and set the ‘‘ Song of Miriam” once more. But we must return 
to the Schubert and Ais version of the heroic theme. First of all comes 
an Allegro giusto in C major, “ Strike the cymbals, harps be sounded,” 
which—besides commencing exactly like “ The trumpet shall sound”— 
is marked by a throughly Handelian simplicity and directness of purpose. 
To it succeeds an Allegretto in F major, ‘ Out of Egypt, on before us,” 
in which, as in the opening movement, a soprano solo and chorus are 
used with much effect. The graceful and flowing theme of this move- 
ment is admirably in contrast with an episode on the words :— 
“ Ocean’s creatures gazed in wonder, 
Crystal walls on either hand.” 

It would be difficult—out of Handel—to surpass the originality with 
which these lines are treated. The music set to them fascinates as 
only the music of a heaven-born genius can. An Allegro agitato—still, 
like every movement in the work, for soprano, solo, and chorus—follows 
on the words beginning ‘ But from far array of battle.” ‘This is com- 
paratively weak, but its shortcomings are amply condoned by an 
episode, ‘“ But hark! that hissing, wailing, murm’ring,” which leads in 
magnificent style to an Allegro moderato in C minor, *‘’Tis the Lord in 
all His anger.” Here Schubert has to describe the overthrow of 
Pharoah’s chariots and his horsemen. Right well he handles the 
tremendous story ; rising, now and then, to a height which makes us 
more than ever regret “ the deep misfortune of his brary, Fas After 
this “fine frenzy,” an Andantino, in E minor, peculiarly delian in 
structure, comes as a relief. Its theme, given first to the solo voice, is 
repeated in chorus; a curious and weird effect being produced by 
a two-part canon on the octave, beginning “ Dreadful sea, so deep and 
boundless.” The first chorus is then repeated with the addition of a 
fugue on the words “ God has shown his power unbounded.” Poor 
Schubert! One might almost be pardoned for dropping a tear over 
this last effort. Such mingled strength and weakness—weakness not 
his fault—at the close of a brief but laborious life, is as touching as 
anything in his pitiable history. The work, however, closes well, and 
leaves an impression only to be accounted fur by that genius which 
may be helped, but never depends upon technical knowledge. Of the 
other things in the programme space allows us to say nothing now. 
We may possibly attend to them in our next. 


SrratsunD.—Herr Laub, the well-known violin-vi1iuoso, was one of 
the chief attractions at the first concert given by Herr Bratfisch. He 
played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; some com positions of his own ; 
and others by Beethoven, Schumann, Vieuxtemps, and Ernst. Maile. 
Lubwina, from Moscow, sang an air from Der Freischiitz, songs by 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Gourileff, adding, in compliance with a 











most enthusiastic demand, a waltz by Arditi. 
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PROGRESSION AND RETROGRESSION.* 
(Concluded from page 774.) 

We learn from history that Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio took 
from the vulgar Tuscan idiom the materials, and, I might almost say, 
toa great extent the form of that literature, which, happily imitated, 
became subsequently Italian literature, thus creating the sweetest, the 
most harmonious, the most eloquent, the most elegant, and the most 
poetical of living languages; and, taking it from the language of the 
people, they created the language of the people, because Latin, then 
tlourishing as a written, but fallen into disuse as a spoken language, 
having become the property of the learned alone, and consequently of 
one privileged class, certainly could not serve the general mass of the 
population, for whom the above sublime geniuses sent forth their im- 
mortal works, 

Again, it is an incontestible fact that in the representative arts one of 
the essential qualities of success is lucidity, and a principal beauty, 
conciseness; for this reason, in the above grand conception of a new 
language and of a new literature, the creators thereof possessed the 
wise foresight of, above all things, rendering themselves intelligible to 
every class, for it is a painful truth that what is not understood fatigues 
and disgusts, just as whatever oversteps the usual limits observed by 
the natural laws of composition cloys and wearies. We should, there- 
fore, indeed have been unfortunate had Dante’s thoughts, destined to 
effect the religious and political redemption of the whole peninsula, 
been confided to a dead language! Unfortunate would have been the 
woman to whom there should have been addressed, by the most tender 
of all poets, a declaration of love in Latin verse! Unlucky would have 
been the assembly to whom an erotic story had been narrated in Cice- 
ronian phrases! How many chronicles would have been lost, had it 
been indispensable to couch them in Sallust’s most elegant style! 

What shall we say then, of a new art, of a great art, of an universal 
art, which begins by not being intelligible, and, as Fétis says, appears 
strange to the ears as well as to the throats of the very artists called 
upon to interpret it ? 

Lam very well disposed to admit that, to create their art, our cham- 
pions of progress, our advanced sentinels of musical improvement, 
should make it a point not to take anything from the old writers, in, 
order not to retrograde; that they should avoid taking council with 
modern writers, because not sufficiently advanced ; that they should 
care little for the learned of any epoch, because not sufficiently wise 
when compared to themselves; and that they should keep as far as 
posible from the Past, so as not to make any concession ; but, on the 
other hand, I consider it very absurd to pretend, with an arrogance 
worthy of a better cause, that, having failed in their paramount duty 
of rendering themselves acceptable to the people of the present day, 
they should be called upon to constitute the delight of the Future. 

It is natural that the provident agriculturist should sow to-day in 
order to reap next year, and that, mature in age and experience, he 
should transplant the young trees of the avenue destined to afford its 
shade to his sons and grandchildren; that the inspired philosopher 
should now cast on the vast field of human knowledge the principle of 
a science that will require centuries of culture to produce superb fruit ; 
that the daring navigator should merely touch at the island adjoining 

the continent, whose existence he has guessed, and which, at some 
subsequent period, will be occupied by the inhabitants of the old world ; 
but that a statue ought not to resemble its model before the expiration 
of fifty years; that a monument should record events not yet come to 
pass; that a comeiy should be calculated to scourge the supposed vices 
of posterity ; and that a melodrama ought to be understood and relished 
only by future generations, are pretensions at variance with the sim- 
plest elements of common sense. 

If a work is not intelligible to the author's contemporaries, how can 
it be rendered clear to those who come after him? Does, perhaps, the 
intelligence of musicians, or musical amateurs, possess the privilege of 
being gradually transformed as generatiou succeeds generation? Is it 
possible that what is now forbidden by the laws of the Beautiful, shall 
be to-morrow received and welcomed? Does, perhaps, Wagner’s music, 
like rum, gain in value as it grows older? Do, perhaps, the champions 
of progress, under the banner of new art, fancy they can, at the present 
day, impose their musical taste upon generations to come, when they 
have ignored or misinterpreted that of their own time? Do they not 
perceive that, in this manner, they themselves kill all progress, or, not 
being able to do so, at least make the attempt, and exert themselves to 
plant the pillars of Hercules on the shores of a sea of which the immea- 
surable limits are as hidden from them as they are from us? And do 
they not perceive that, while they do so, things still progress in spite 
of them, or even more rapidly on account of their powerlessness and of 
their works, which, by pleasing no one, thrust music out of the path, 
which they desire, so erroneously, to see assigned to it ? 


: Addressed to Sigs Giulio Ricordi, director of the Gasetta Musicale of 
ale 








A man of genius, by first following and afterwards modifying the 
taste of the masses, not only has the power of yoking it to the car of 
his own renown, but, by the same means by which he pleased his con- 
temporaries, succeeds in causing himself to be appreciated by the most 
remote posterity, though art may have undergone modifications intro- 
duced by the latter. This is the case, because the Beautiful is always 
beautiful, even in despite of time, which, whatever injuries it may 
inflict upon things human, can never deprive them of the admira- 
tion of which they were once the object, and the mere recollection of 
something beautiful, that no longer exists, is sufficient to render sacred 
the faintest vestiges of it. Though, in the course of years, it is natural 
for the beauty of animals, monuments, and other perishable objects, to 
diminish it is no less true that the principle of beauty itself is eternal, 
because eternally reproduced in the above objects. 

When Phideas wished to represent in a marble Venus the type of 
perfect beauty, he did not imitate the inimitable Chinese, who, from 
time immemorial, have fashioned their effigies of men and of animals 
according to their own weak fancy, and not in conformity with nature. 
He took as his models the limbs of the most beautiful women it was 
his lot to meet, and, moulding them into a harmonious whole, produced 
a marvellous work, surpassing Nature herself, while, at the same time, 
he venerated the essential part in her divine principles, that is to say, 
in the Beautiful and the True. 

It is very easy to see from this that the champions of retrogression 
are certainly not those men who, in the noble ambition of travers- 
ing the course of ages, make themselves the arbitors of their own times 
with the certainty of obtaining a large meed of applause in times to 
come. 

I regret extremely, my dear friend, being obliged to say that our 
adversaries have fallen into fhe weakness peculiar to parties holding ex- 
treme views, of attributing to the contrary side vices, defects, or 
opinions completely imaginary; they are not ashamed to assert, 
through the medium of a distinguished foreign critic, that just as one 
of the pivots on which the Wagnerian system hinges is the absolute 
fusion of the poet and of the composer in one and the same individual, 
in order that the creation of the one shall be indivisable from that of 
the other, “ this union of the two faculties in a single person vexes (?) 
the opponents of the new school, because the latter pretend that intel- 
lectual culture (?) is prejudicial to inspiration, and that, to write good 
music (?), ignorance is indispensable” (!!!). 

Though it is not worth while to reply to such accusations, because 
they disprove themselves, I will nevertheless just remark that this 
absolute human incarnation of verse and music exists only in the small 
number of works written by the German master himself, who has been 
very unsatisfactorily imitated by some few of his compatriots, by the 
Frenchman Mermet, and by our own Boito, the success of all of them 
put together being very far from constituting a fact generally accom- 
plished and acknowledged. On the other hand, the dualism, designated 
by the critic in question, as the curse of the old system has given us 
that long and serried succession of vigorous musical geniuses, begin- 
ning with the inventors of opera, and ending, for the present, at Verdi. 
The latter is of course, uneducated and very ignorant, because he 
never wrote any fable, that is, any libretto, for his scores, though, never- 
theless, he has had the talent to raise himself to the level of the present 
direction of art by the pages inscribed Rigoletto, Ballo in Maschera, and 
Don Carlos. 

If, therefore, Wagner, who, according to Filippi, carries to ezcess the 
mania of being a reformer, has, in the operas composed on his new 
system, treated only romantic subjects, and, moreover, subjects of 
legendary romanticism in which the human and the mystic element 
are combined, where are the historical and dramatic subjects of the 
new school? It strikes me that, to find them, we shall have to look to 
the old school, and to those illustrious masters who wrote very bril- 
liant music without ever having contributed a single verse to any one 
of their librettos. 

The simple analysis, however, of one score of the German innovator, 
an analysis undertaken under the guidance of his panegyrist already 
mentioned, will more than suffice to confirm us in our indifference, or 
rather in our incredulity, as to the miracles of the Music of the Fature. 
The subject of Der fliegende Hollander, for instance, says the director of 
the Mondo Artistico, is simple and affectionate, “having for its frame- 
work the sea, a vessel, the crew, tranquillity, the hurricane, love, 
abnegation, and superstition,” a frame-work in which the small simple 
and affectionate picture runs great danger of being lost. : 

From this argument the poet-composer begins by extracting in the 
overture (a hybrid word, which does not answer to its signification of 
symphony, prelude, or introduction) a strain with intervals of fifths (?), 
which is afterwards the characteristic ritornello of the entire opera; 
we then have the delights of a skirmish of chromatic passages; then & 
page of melodic harmony, and another of dramatic melody; a ballata in 
which the author takes the liberty of repeating the identically same 
music three times (what kindness! what complaisance!); then & 
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most melodious duet with frasi cantabili aang it! then the other 
melody was not cantabile!) a duet of clear forms... . (oh! oh! 
whither are we running ?) in which there are (fancy, what generosity !) 
openly suspended cadences ; and, lastly, a fine motive which serves as 
allegro, not to say cabaletia, to the duet last mentioned. 

But, as though this were not enough, we have the third act com- 
posed of only two pieces, in one of which there isa cavatina.... . A 
cavatina ?—Yes, my dear friend, do not be alarmed; in spite of the 
Future, it appears that Wagner does not disdain to employ this word 
which belongs altogether to the Past and to the Present... . for 
whoever is capable of writing music worthily corresponding to this old 
term; in the other piece, which is intended to bea marine festival, 
“there is a colossal concerted piece with most beautiful combinations of 
voices and instruments, with complicated (oh !) fantastic accompani- 
ments, and with dominant popular motives almost trivial”!! . . . 

Let me add, so as not to leave my task unfinished, that, owing to the 
lesser difficulties of this short score, it would be one of the operas most 
easily represented in Italy, while we might anticipate, if we could not 
absolutely rely on, its success, for it is one of the strangest of this most 
strange writer and composer, but containing melodious ideas, without 
the dryness of the counterpoint ever acting prejudicially on the enjoy- 
ment of it; the pieces do not terminate with stupid cadences (clever 
cadences are a privilege of the new school); it is a marvellous picture 
of maritime places and costumes . . . . and will enable us to form an 
idea of the very charming entertainment provided by the portentous 
music of the Wagnerian school. 

No one will deny the author of Tannhduser a certain amount of talent, 
and an iron will, nor is it the art of rising to new modes of expression 
which can be unrecognized far less calumniated by us; what we contend 
against are the extravagant and preconceived abstractions of a too ideal 
and too metaphysical system ; and the darkness, frequently too dense, 
of the audacious and extravagant musical Wagnerian epopees, which 
we do not think can ever be possibly cleared up by us or by the public. 
And if, to adduce an argument in point, the consecutive fifths are an 
archaism and a harmonic contradiction for the school of the day, which 
school has not gone back in the least, from the epoch, now far distant, 
when fifths were declared intolerable, they certainly cannot become an 
absolute beauty for a composer of the Future. 

Conventionality in art varies with the period ; it will suffice to men- 
tion the fact that in very ancient times a man with a lantern in his 
hand represented the moon upon the stage; four notes of a large guitar 
announced the god of the realms below; we have now the electric light 
and other scientific agents; if the new school prevails, which I do not 
believe, the deficiency of form will be the form of the new music; but 
meanwhile, between the chorus with its intervals of fifths of Der flie- 
gende Hollénder and the martial chorus of Norma; between the March 
of the Pilgrims and that in Don Carlos; between the symphony of 
Tannhauser and that of Guillaume Tell; between the mise-en-scdne of 
Die Heistersinger von Niirnberg, which cost the trifling sum of one hun- 
dred thousand francs, and that of Don Pasquale, there is sufficient dis- 
tance to justify us in doubting that the musical problem of the illus- 
trious innovator can be near its solution. 

It is time, however, to come to a conclusion. After all, I am afraid, 
my dear Giulio, that you, I, and the unfortunate partizans of retrogres- 
sion, who will not advance with new art, great art, universal art, shall 
end by dying bravely impenitent. So be it! Yours truly, 

Turin, Corinno Maniorti. 


—o—- 


LICENSED VOCALISTS. 


In some respects it is unfortunate for composers and their music that 
they require a medium. Only on rare occasions do we find the article 
ee enough for the work it has to do. If you want the unadulterated 

ght of heaven in the house, your window glass must be free from 
stam. So, given the desirableness of unadulterated rousic, the singer 
must interpose nothing of his own for the sake of altered form or 
colour. Of course, we make no reference to the subtler influences, by 
means of which a true artist will always give additional meaning and 
force to the composer’s ideas. We speak only of that textual faithful- 
hess, unhappily met with but seldom, which the singers of our day 
seem to value but little. Public attention needs directing to this 
Matter, because the evil has a noxidus root, remarkable, as noxious 
Toots are generally, for its tendency to a luxuriant out-growth. Nobody 
knows where its development will stop, or how long a time will elapse 
before other departments of music will be invaded and overrun, 

Let us describe the thing of which we complain more particularly, 
first premising that its existence arises from causes so natural as to 
make anything approaching to indignant denunciation an absurdity. 
In the presence of a tolerant public opinion the wonder would be not 
to find it. The object of our complaint is as spontaneous an outcome 
as, an to some theologists, are sinful thoughts and acts. Never- 
theless, it is imperative that vocalists should be deprived of their 


long-enjoyed and freely-used licence to alter the text of what they 
sing. Every man who becomingly reverences that which genius has 
bequeathed him is constantly offended by seeing it the victim of more 

or less audacious liberties. No composer is exempt from suffering at 

the hands of his media. Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, and Handel—the 
last even in the sacred strains of the sacred oratorio—alike have to 
endure, with smaller men, the indignity of being misinterpreted by 
singers who, perhaps, only wish to display a favourite note. Careful 
observation will soon show that the reason for these textual changes is 
not a very exalted one. We could respect, if not approve, alterations 
intended to make the composer’s works more effective; but there is 
absolutely nothing to be said when they spring from mere love of dis- 
play. A singer who indulges in them under such conditions mistakes 
his position. There can be no question of precedence as between the 
composer and himself. He exists for the composer, not the composer for 
him, and his existence is justified in the degree of his fidelity to duty. 

A singer taking liberties with his text is guilty of flat rebellion. He 
changes the natural order ot things, and—not to dignify his conduct by 
connection with too exalted a figure—he puts the cart before the horse. 

We have already said that this is perfectly natural. ‘‘ That which is 
nearest us touches us most,” and, decidedly, that which is nearest to 
the singer is the singer himself. He lives upon popular applause, and 
one cannot be surprised if he goes out of his way to get it. What is the 
composer to him from the point of view which self-interest prompts 

him to take? Nothing but a man who has provided the vehicle in 

which he may ride triumphantly through applauding crowds; and 
surely one may alter the fashion of one’s chariot heedless of offending 
the maker. But, while bearing all this in mind, let us not forget that 
the naturalness of an act can never be its justification. Otherwise, we 

fancy, courts of law would have their work materially lessened. A 
singer has higher duties than that which he imagines is to himself. 
If he claim to be an artist, the artist must rank before the man, and in 
any case where the interests of the two appear diverse, he is as much 
expected to prefer those of the former as a soldier to obey the battle- 
call on his wedding eve. As a matter of fact, however, this clashing 
occurs only on very rare occasions. In the long run the conscientious 
artist who never stoops to clap-trap, but acts as in the discharge of a 
sacred trust, finds himself comfortably off as a man. The established 
system of things has a most admirable faculty for grinding out the 
right results in the end. 

But when a man is licensed to do anything whatever, there must 
somewhere bea licensor. Who is it that invests singers with their 
liberty-taking power? Clearly, the great good-natured, easy-going, 
and easily-pleased public, whose average taste the result tickles 
immensely. We should like to know what per centage of concert-goers 
esteem singers according to the strength of their lungs, their vocal 
agility, or the exceptional rangeof their voices; treating style,expression, 
and the hardly definable qualities which make the artist as secondary 
matters. That per centage allowed for the residuum must be very 
small. Everybody knows that a singer with an ut de poitrine and little 
else, can keep managers waiting in his ante-room. He can cram an 
opera-house at every appearance with people who look for the ut as the 
Jewish cripples looked for the “ troubling of the waters,” and who, 
having got it, are content. From this lofty elevation down through 
every gradation of art to the favourite hiccup of a music-hall “ comic,” 
the same thing obtains. ‘I'he great public, in point of fact, regard singers 
and singing canaries with the same feeling—a little exalted and inten- 
sified in the former case. They cheerfully pay a high price fora gifted 
feathered vocalist, and, not being able to buy the vocalist without 
feathers, they purchase a hearing of his upper B flat or double D at 
almost any cost. We need not point out the inevitable result of this 
weakness. It puts a premium upon the singer at the expense of the 
music he sings. It encourages him to alter cadences, to suspend rhythm, 
to interpolate ornament, and to do much other equally worthy of repro- 
bation. Worst of all, it breaks down that reverence for his art without 
which the best singer is no better than “ sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.” 

"We wish that the musical public would lay this matter to heart, and 
not less that our musical critics, who must appreciate the evil, would 
speak out in itscondemnation. Mischief has a tendency to spread, and 
close observers do not need to be told that the habit of meddling with 
a composer's text shows itself occasionally among other than vocalists. 
A very good cry, therefore, during the ensuing season will be, “ The 
text, the whole text, and nothing but the text.” §Tuappzus Eee. 








Munrcu.—Madlle. Mallinger has concluded a re-engagement with the 
management of the Royal Opera-house. The terms are for Germany, 
exceedingly favourable, Mdlle. Mallinger is to receive 7000 florins 
annual salary ; a gratification every time she appears (Spielhonorar) of 
85 florins (it being guaranteed that she shall appear at least five times a 





month); to have leave of absence three months in the year, and the 
right to a retiring pension. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SECOND CONCERT OF THE ELEVENTH SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28np, 1868, 


To commence at Eight o'clock. 


Programme. 
PART I. 

GRAND SEPTET, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Contra Bass—MM. Paver, Radc.irrs, 
Barret, WENDTLAND, Henry BLaGrove, ReyNoips, and Piatti 

SONG, “Ave Maria”—Miss Epire WYNNE ose ee weet 

SONATA, in G, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts)—M. Sainton ove eve 

SONATA, in F (No, 18), for Pianoforte slone—Herr PAUER... =» 

PART II. 

ANDANTE, in E major, and SCHERZO, in A minor (posthumous), 
for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. Sarntoy, L. Rizs, 
Henry BuaGRrovg, and Prarrr ... ove ees ose ove we Mendelssohn, 

SONG, “ Our love of early years "—Miss Epira Wynne ww» Benedict. 

TRIO, in D major, Op. 70 (No. 1), for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello—MM, Paver, Sainton, and Piartr ow. xis ove aed 

ConDUcTOR Mr. BENEDICT. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28. Piccadilly ; 

Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The Entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


OP Sistie be Palmerin d’Olibe filz du Roy Frorenpos de 


Macrpons et de La Betis Gariang, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mlungin, ait 1e Petit Angenin, A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty Guingas. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enxqutrer.—Yes. Professor Sterndale Bennett received, as Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, the following letter, which he caused 
to be printed, by desire of the authorities of the Paris Exhibition, in 
order to be enabled to send a copy of same to the various Choral Socie- 
ties in England :— 


Hummel. 
Schubert. 


Porpora, 
Mozart. 


Beethoven, 











( Translation.) 

“Mr. Prixcipat,—The Imperial Commission is desirous to assign to 
music an important place in the Universal Exhibition. Consequently a great 
competition (‘grand concours”) for choral singing will take place at the 
Exhibition Palace, on the 8th of July, at which every nation may compete, 
with one or several of its choral societies. Each choral society will sing 
two choruses without accompaniment, in the native language of the singers. 
The selection of the choruses is quite free, nor are those societies excluded 
which on previous occasions may have gained prizes. The Imperial Commis- 
sion does not undertake any expenses arising either frem the journey or the 
stay in Paris. The French railway companies, however, propose charging 
only half the ordinary fares, The prize to be given to the best performance 
will be 5,000 francs (£200), and a wreath. If you, Mr. Principal, consider 
that any English choral society would be willing to compete at this festival, 
we should feel very grateful to you for giving us the name, and telling us in 
what manner we eould address to such society an official invitation. Should 
you think it of any use to insert some notice in the musical papers of London, 
we would thank you sincerely for undertaking this task. The English Am- 
bassador has encouraged us to address to you this communication, &c., &c.— 
Receive &c., (Signed) “LAURENT DE RILig, 

“ Paris, March, 1867. “ Secretary of the Eleventh Committee.” 


. DEATH. 
oe Ist inst., Mr. Rronarp Liuevs, formerly organist at Isleworth, 
aged 73, 

















NOTICE. 

The Musicat Wortp will henceforth be published on Fray, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, tt is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
tn the current number. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
y ne o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 

elivery, 
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ROSSINI. 
(* Friday week Gioacchino Rossini died, aged 76. 

‘‘ Neither the sun nor death,” said Rochefoucauld, “ can be 
looked at steadily ;” and, while the grave has hardly closed 
over its prey, we are as unable as unwilling to write critical 
biography. ‘The time for that will come. Meanwhile it is more 
congenial to indulge in whatever fancies may be suggested by 
the event which has taken away an illustrious man. 

The giants of music are almost extinct. One by one those 
who made the first half of this century for ever famous have de- 
parted, and, now, Auber stands alone, last of his race. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Schumann, Meyerbeer, and Rossini have successively been 
stricken down by the enemy which comes equally to all. It 
would be bad philosophy to mourn over what Swift called ‘a 
thing so natural, so necessary, and so universal as death ;” but 
these departures of men whose presence filled the world, leave a 
blank indeed. They do not, however, affect us alike. Of the 
composers just named, some were called away in the midst of 
work, having to lay down the pen and leave their task unfinished, 
at the bidding of resistless fate. In these cases submission is 
hard. We think of what might have been had Mendelssohn, 
or Schubert, lived on through twice his years; how he would 
have enriched the world by many a beautiful and imperishable 
creation. ‘To see such possibilities vanish for ever, and not to 
complain, requires a sublime faith in the ordering of things 
possessed by very few. But in other cases we can be more 
reconciled. ‘‘ After labour cometh rest,” and there is a fitness, 
which analogy everywhere makes us recognize, in the falling 
asleep of an old man whose life’s task has been accomplished. 
So, now that Rossini, having lived six years beyond the ‘‘ three 
score years and ten,” and done all the work he had to do, rests 
finally, acquiescence in an event so natural—we had almost 
said so happy—is far from difficult. Such a death—to use the 
quaint language of Jeremy Taylor—* is like the descending of 
ripe and wholesome fruits from a pleasant and florid tree.” 
Thoughts of this kind, however, do little to qualify our sense of 
the great gap which Friday week’s event has made, While 
living, Rossini was a link between us and an heroic age wherein 
he played the part of a hero. More than that, his presence was 
a glory to the generation that has lost him. He stood among 
the contemporaries of his later years like a grand old oak 
among a crowd of saplings, or, like Jupiter among the minor 
gods. Auber apart there is nothing now but saplings, and the 
Dii minores have Olympus to themselves. 

We can look with complacency at the long life just termi- 
nated. It was an example of the unbroken sunshine in which 
some favoured mortals bask. Almost without effort Rossini 
became famous. From the time when he wrote his first opera, 
to the day when Guillaume Tell consummated his work and his 
renown, he travelled an easy aud flower-strewn path. Content 
with the success thus achieved, he lived in keenest enjoyment 
of whatever it brought, the centre of a circle which included 
all that was famous in literature and art. A career such as 
his excites no strong emotions, and possesses no absorbing 
interest. It can be looked at as one looks at a pastoral land- 
scape, or at the summer sea. Unfortunately, but few chances 








of making such a comparison are afforded. Pastoral landscapes, 
ton AE 
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and summer seas, are common realities, but Rossini’s life verges 
upon the ideal. Most often the man who achieves anything 
great has to tread a weary path, now and then to fall, and, it 
may be, to despair of rising. In such a case the struggle is in 
proportion to the prize; the scars of conflict to the laurels of 
victory. But of experience like this Rossini had little or none. 
There were few obstacles in his way, and those he encountered 
fell down before him, like the walls of Jericho before the 
Israelitish trumpets. 

Happily in keeping with his history are the works which 
will preserve Rossini’s memory green throughout all future 
time. His music reflects the joyousness of the life he led. 
Bright, sparkling, even in its melancholy like the grief of a 
child behind which laughter is ever lurking, it will always be 
the cause, as it is the result, of happiness. Such harmony 
between a composer’s works and his circumstances or tempera- 
ment is not rare. ‘The individuality of Haydn, of Beethoven, 
and of Mendelssohn, for example, stands out vividly in their 
respective creations. Art is the better for this, because, served 
by many minds, it embodies every variety of sentiment, and 
becomes as cosmopolitan as humanity itself. Leaving to others 
all grave and serious thoughts, Rossini became, because he 
could not help it, in some sort the Democritus of music. Let 
those who think lightly of him on that account, think lightly, 
also, of the ordinance which hus made laughter as natural as 
tears, and far more pleasant. 

The genial old master is dead, but not his influence. They 
sang a Requiem over his body on Thursday in the Madelaine, 
pleading in accents dictated by himself for ‘‘ eternal rest.” In 
one sense, however, there can be no rest, eternal or other, for 
Rossini. Ages to come, the composer who who has just disap- 
peared from our midst, will exert an active influence over the 
minds of men. They may write “ Hic jacet” on his tomb, 
never on his works. 











Qa 


MR. F. H. COWEN. 


Our readers will have noticed that since the arrival of the Princess of 
Prussia, music has received more Court patronage than is usual in this 
country. Among others, the promising young artist, whose name 
appears above, has had the honour of playing to Royal ears. In view of 
this event, we reprint the brief sketch of Mr. Cowen’s life which lately 
accompanied his portrait in the JUustrated Times :— 

“Mr. Cowen was born in Kingston, Jamaica, on January 29, 1852, and 
is therefore only in his seventeenth year. At the age of four he exhibited a 
decided ear for music, imitating readily on the pianoforte any tunes that he 
heard played; and before he was six years old he composed a set of waltzes, 
although incapable of writing them down. These were followed by many 
other tuneful productions; and ere he was eight years old he composed an 
operetta, entitled Garibaldi; or, The Rival Patriots, which was published. 
This little operetta is remarkable for the number of melodies emanating from 
so youthful a mind. In 1860 Master Cowen was placed under the tutelage 
of Mr. Jules Benedict for the pianoforte, and of Mr. Goss for harmony. 

“He played for the first time in public at a matinée given by himself in the 
concert-room of Her Majesty’s Theatre in December, 1863, and has done so 
occasionally up to the present time. In 1865 he entered the Conservatorium 
at Leipsic, pursuing his studies to the entire approbation of the chief masters, 
Hauptmann and Moscheles. 

“ The studies in Leipsic have been followed by a course, during last winter, 
at Berlin, where he had the honour of playing before the Crown Princess of 
Prussia (Princess Royal of England), who bestowed much praise on his playing 
and compositions. At his last concert the principal features were his Fantasia- 
Sonata and his Trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, of which musical 
critics have spoken of in terms of high praise. 

“Mr. Cowen possesses great love for his art, and is more desirous of being 
& composer than a performer on the pianoforte, over which instrument, however, 
he possesses great command. He is still pursuing his studies.” 








SaLzpr@.—Dr, Bach lately gave a performance of Haydn's Seasons. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


The first course of farewell readings by which our great novelist 
attracts crowds to St. James’s Hall on every alternate Tuesday will end 
on the Ist of December, the penultimate reading having been given on 
‘Tuesday. 

The second course, which is to commence on the 22nd of December, 
will be distinguished by a remarkable novelty—namely, the intro- 
duction of that episode in Oliver Twist which relates to the murder of 
Nancy by Bill Sykes. It is scarcely necessary to state that Oliver Twist 
holds an exceptional position among Mr. Dickens's works, and that this 
particular episode is even of a more exceptional character than the rest 
of the book, the author venturing on a combination of the physically 
and mentally horrible which he has not essayed elsewhere. Hence the 
“new reading,” which is announced for the 5th of January, will involve 
a somewhat bold experiment. That the admirers who patronize the 
platform differ from those who encourage the stage by a higher degree 
of fastidiousness—composed as they are, in a great measure, of the 
semi-puritanical and the “ genteel,” without admixture, at least in St. 
James’s Hall, of the mob element—is a fact generally known. The 
question is whether the murder of Nancy will be found meat too strong 
for such delicate stomachs. That those unused to the stimulants of 
sensation commonly found effective with the multitude are sometimes 
pleased when offence might be anticipated was proved by the success of 
the Léonard of MM. Brisebarre and Nus when brought out at the 
Olympic as the Ticket-of-Leave Man. Had the same drama been pro- 
duced on the Surrey side of the water it would have made no more 
noise than a dozen others of the same stamp; but to an audience 
accustomed to light comedies and domestic pictares more or less 
idealized, the transpontine relish brought with it a flavour of novelty, 
and the delicate stomach, not being otfended, was delighted. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has, however, felt that the experiment of pre- 
senting the “ Murder of Oliver Twist” to a very select public is not 
to be made without deliberation. Accordingly, the episode has within 
the last day or two been read by him in private at St. James’s Hall, 
before an audience comprising most of those persons, literary and 
artistic, whose opinion is worth the trouble of an enquiry. When the 
reading was over opinions were freely asked and as freely stated, and 
while one suggested this improvement and another that, the general 
verdict was to the effect that, of all the elocutionary displays of Mr. 
Dickens, the tale of poor Nancy’s murder is likely to make the deepest 
impression on the public. 

The story naturally falls into three divisions. The first treats of the 
discovery by Claypole of Nancy’s interview with Mr. Brownlow. The 
circumstances of the murder itself occupy the second. The third is 
devoted to the remorseful horrors of Sykes. ‘Thus the reading begins 
quietly, rises to a culminating point of horror, and settles in tragic 
gloom. With the passages read every one is familiar. We might add 
that every one is familiar with the power of the reader, were it not that 
at the private reading Mr. Dickens displayed a degree of force to which 
nothing that he has hitherto done can be compared. He has always 
trembled on the boundary line that separates the reader from the actor; 
in this case he clears it by aleap. After the characters have been 
marked out with extraordinary precision in the earlier portion of the 
episode, allowing, as it were a start before the race is fairly commenced, 
he entirely abandons himself to the torrent of frightful events, and even 
flings away his book long before he has reached the conclusion, that he 
may be without apparent obstacie in his utterance. The savage nature 
of the Jew, always tempered by cowardice, the bold brutality of the 
housebreaker, the shrieking despair of Nancy, belong to the highest 
order of histrionic art. 

People who are accustomed to attend Mr. Dickens's Readings for the 
sake of a laugh may perhaps be inclined to think that this tale of a 
murder will afford but dismal entertainment, and to say to him, as 
Horace to his muse— 

“—ne relictis—jocis 
Cee retractes munera neniz,” 
But they need not take fright. The story of crime will be told between 
the “ Boots of the Holly-tree Inn” and “Mrs. Gamp,” and they will 
therefore set out with a smile and depart with a roar. 





nom 


“NEW MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS.” 


Under this title Mr. Henry Holmes and Signor Pezze have announced 
a series of four concerts of chataber music in St. George’s Hall. The 
first took place on Wednesday, when an admirable selection modelled 
on the programmesof Mr. A. Chappell, was performed by Mesera- 
Holmes, Folks, Burnett, and Pezze (strings), Herr Pauer and Miss 
Robertine Henderson. The second concert is fixed for December 2nd. 
Of this we hope to speak in detail, 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


The series of Promenade Concerts began by Mr. Goffrie, and when 
that gentleman withdrew, carried on by Mr. ¥. Kingsbury, has come 
toan end. We fear that neither manager has been enriched. This, 
however, is no unusual result. The late Mr. Mellon and the actual 
Mr. Russell successively picked up and tried to wear the mantle of poor 
Jullien, but each found it a burdensome dignity. The inference is irre- 
sistible, and, if it be duly noted, we shall hear no more of Promenade 
Concerts. Nobody will care much, and no music lover will care anything 
at all. ‘I'he latter has but the faintinterest in Magdala quadrilles caused 
by their comicalitv as burlesque descriptive music, and would really pre- 
fer not to hear classical compositions with the ordinary Promenade Concert 
surroundings. Any attempt to make such entertainments attractive to 
him must fail, as surely as would the experiment of grafting a vine 
upon a “sour apple-tree.” It may be that this very attempt—laudable 
enough in its object—has helped to bring the Promenade Concert down 
to the dust ; for those to whom dance and sensation-music appeal would 
naturally be disgusted with the C minor Symphony. Such an incon- 

ity as the Promenade Concert of our day has the active elements of 
death in itself. Perhaps we have seen the last of it. 


0 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tur fourth Soirée of the New Philharmonic Society took place in St. 
George’s Hall on Tuesday. As usual, the musical proceedings were 
interesting. Messrs. Sternberg, Silberberg, Burnett, and Paque played 
Mendelasohn’s Quartet in D admirably, and the first-named gentleman 
was much applauded after Beethoven’s Sonata in G for pianoforte 
and violin (piano, Mr. Barth) and asolo by Vieuxtemps. Pianoforte solos 
were played by Herr Koettlitz and Miss Parkes; Miss Fairman, Mrs. 
Brockelbank, Miss ——, and Mr. W. H. Tiilla taking the songs. The 
only encore was given to Miss —— in return for an agreeable rendering 
of Gounod’s “ Quando ate.” Mr. J. F. Barnett conducted, and Herr 
Ganz accompanied. There was a large attendance. 


Tue St. Andrew's Glee Union gave a concert on Monday night, at 
the Cavendish Rooms, which was well attended and successful. Seve- 
ral glees and part-songs were charmingly rendered. Miss Bessie 
Waugh was recalled after each of the pieces alloted to her. The 
solo vocalists were Miss Moore and Miss Bessie Emmett. The 
former lady is making decided advances in her profession, but Miss 
Bessie Emmett, as heretofore, gathered the laurels of the evening, 
being unanimously encored in Harper’s ‘Truth in absence,” and 
Masters’ ‘“‘ Wicked teasing love.” 


oe 


NEW ORGAN. 
The following is a description of the organ now erecting in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Kentish Town, by Forster and Andrews, of Hull :— 


Great Orcax—Compass CC to G. 
Feet Pipes, 

1. Double Diapason, closed... 16 56 
2. Open Diapason ... oo SB 
3. Violon Diapason., 
4. Rohrflite ..... . 
8. Dulciana 
6. Harmonic Flate.. 


7. Principal .. 

8. Twelfth 

9. Fifteenth .. 

10. Mixture, 4 ranks 

11. Trumpet 

12, Cromorne ...ss00e eecccccees 


Swit Orcan—Compass CC to G. 
1. Lieblich Bordun.. + 16 6. Flageolet 
2. Open Diapason .. 7. Mixture, 3 rai 
3. Stopt Diapason .. 
4. Flute d'Amour ., 
5. Principal 





Pepa Orcan—Compass CCC to F. 
1. Open Diapason 30 | 2. Bourdon 





CoupLers. 
1. Swell to Great. | 4. Swell Octave to Great. 
2, Swell to Pedals, 5. Pedals in Octaves, 
3. Great to Pedals. 


Total 28 Registers and 1492 Pipes. 


There are four composition pedals for shifting the stops with the 
feet. The case is made of pitch pine. It is of Gothic design and is 
handsomely carved, ‘I'he front pipes are richly decorated with gold 
and colours, All the latest improvements in machinery and tone are 
introduced in this instrument, including a simple and effective light 
touch movement to the manuals, 











Kasan.—The fair Russian dancer who figured for some seasons, at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, as Mdlle. Mourawieff, died here recently at the 
early age of twenty-seven. She left the stage a short time ago to con- 
tract @ most advantageous marriage, 





PROVINCIAL. 


Warrineton.—The musical society of this town gave a concert on 
the 12th inst., at which Dr. Hiles was conductor and Miss Katherine 
Poyntz and Mr, Wallace Wells soloists, Both singers were well re- 
ceived, Miss Poyntz being encored in ‘*Name the glad day” and 
“ Edinboro’ toun,” while Mr. Wells was equally successful with “‘ The 
Death of Nelson” and “ Good-bye, Sweetheart.” The part-songs and 
choruses given by the choir were also much appreciated. 


Cutcuester.—Mrs, John Macfarren’s pianoforte and vocal recital, 
on Wednesday, November 4, attracted an audience which filled the 
Assembly Rooms in every part. She was assisted by Miss Robertine 
Henderson as vocalist; and the warm interest excited by one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, Weber’s Capriccio in A flat, and Mozart’s “ Voi 
che sapete”” (encored), may be cited in test of excellence on the part 
of the executants and of taste on the part of the listeners; while 
the applause which followed the performance of two new pieces by 
Brissac, ‘‘ Valse de Bravoure,” and “ Fantasia on Welsh Melodies,” 
and of a new ballad by G. A. Macfarren, “The Golden Heart,” con- 
firmed the evening’s success. 


Beprorp.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 


“Mr. B. H. Diemar, the talented professor of music of this town, 
gave an interesting ‘classical’ concert, in the Bedford Rooms, on the 
27th ult., and was honoured by the attendance of all the élite of the 
neighbourhood. Miss Cecilia Westbrook and Mr. Vernon Rigby (voca- 
lists), with Messrs. H. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, and Aylward (iustru- 
mentalists), assisted Mr. Diemar. Mr. Diemar not only gave his 
audience an excellent programme of music, but performed the various 
pieces for the pianoforte, of which he is a master, with consummate 
skill. The first part of the programme was devoted to compositions by 
Beethoven, and opened with a quartet in E flat (an arrangement of 
the quintet, Op. 16) for piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello, which was 
listened to with great attention, and at the conclusion of each move- 
ment warmly applauded. The Romance in F, for piano and violin, 
was equally well played by Mr. H. Blagrove and Mr. Diemar, and the 
first part concluded with the Trio in G@ (Op. 9) for violin, viola, and 
violoncello. During the second part Mr. Diemar introduced several 
Lieder ohne Worte by Mendelssohn from the posthumous works, and, 
with Mr, Aylward, a ‘ Romance sans Paroles,’ for piano and violoncello, 
also from the posthumous works. Mr. Diemar deserves great praise for 
his performance of these pieces, which delighted the audience beyond 
measure. Among the most successful of the vocal pieces were Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Kenn’st du das Land,’ expressively sung by Miss Westbrook, 
and ‘ Adelaida,’ by Mr. Vernon Rigby, who, at the conclusion, was 
recalled and warmly applauded. Among the miscellaneous vocal 
pieces were a new song by Mr. Frank Mori, ‘ The pearl diver,’ sung 
by Mr. Rigby and encored, and M. Gounod’s Berceuse, sung by Mies 
Westbrook (concertina obdligato Mr. R. Blagrove), which received the 
same compliment. The concert altogether was a decided success. 


—)——— 


REVIEWS. 


Robin Adair. Transcription for Piano by Borron Smirn. ([London: Duff 
& Stewart. ] 
CLeverLy done—a good show piece. 


Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay. Part-song. The music composed by ARTHUR 
Corrman Esq. [London: B. Williams. ] 

Snoutp a second edition of this agreeable part-song be called fur— 

which is not unlikely—Mr. Cottman will iy well to make a few 

amendments, such as, for example, the elimination of 6-4 chords— 

always weak in music of this sort; the avoidance of an appogiatura when 

the note on which it occurs is doubled; and needless motion of the 

inner parts. We notice one or two such faults, apart from which, 

however, the composition deserves nothing but praise. 

Sweet is True Love. Song. Poetry by AtrrED Tennyson. Music by 
Exizanetu D, Cross Buttock. [London: Boosey & Co.] 

Nor a very successful attempt to illustrate the poet’s ideas. 

The morn hath risen gaily. Song. Music by Jonn Duxxe. [London: 
Duncan Davison & Co.] 

A mopestLy written song, which justifies us in counselling the composer 

to try again. 

Summer's Good-bye. Ballad by Paromeia, [London: R. W. Ollivier.] 

Sty ep a ballad and deserving the name, Simple, unpretending, and, 

in its way, effective. 
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A CRY FROM AN AMATEUR. 


The singular extension of the taste for serious instrumental music, 
during the past few years, may have naturally seemed, to many people, 
to be merely one of the caprices of fashion. Happily, however, there 
are many signs to show that the popularity which this sort of music 
has so suddenly acquired is by no means passing away, but is spreading 
further and becoming more permanent. One can scarcely take up a 
musical paper without seeing an account of a “ Classical” or “« Cham- 
ber” Concert, or a “Recital,” in one or other of the great towns 
Bristol, Nottingham, Brighton, and even much smaller places, have 
been distinguished in thie way, while the larger cities, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and their commercial sisters, emulate, and, in some respects, 
surpass the metropolis in their cultivation of music. The same sort of 
music, too, is being cultivated by semi-private associations. 

The persistence of the demand for more and more music of this sort 
by the educated public cannot have surprised any who know what im- 
mense stores of enjoyment are represented by the phrase, “‘ the cham- 
ber music of the great masters,” There was so much to learn, so 
much to know, that it only needed that the public should have a fair 
taste of the thing given them, and it was certain that they would ask 
for more. Fashion might have helped to give the first impulse to 
the demand, but can have little to do with its continuance. For 
fashion is freakish and capricious, and lives upon ‘‘ sensations,” and this 
class of music is just the one in which “ sensation ” has no place what- 
ever. The love of it depends upon the love of the pure elements of 
music, the power to comprehend and enjoy melodies in combination. 
A stringed quartet may be called the simplest possible form of complete 
music. It employs the minimum amount of mechanical apparatus re- 
quisite to produce full harmony. It has no means of massing sound upon 
sound, or of startling the ear by effects of tone. It depends only upon 
uncoloured combinations of melody and harmony. Subject, however, 
to these limitations, it exhibits the highest results that the art has 
attained; itis‘ absolute music” in its simplest and yet in its richest 
form. The power, therefore, of enjoying such compositions is the best 
test of the possession of the musical faculty, and the set of the public 
taste in this direction isa happy proof that this faculty is very far more 
common than it was believed to be a little time ago. 

But accepting the establishment of chamber-music concerts as an 
accomplished fact, a number of questions arise in regard to the manner 
of carrying them on. One of these, as being of present interest, we 
may touch upon here. A doubt is occasionally suggested as to the 
possible exhaustion of our existing répertoire of classical chamber music. 
To many the idea will sound simply absurd, but the feeling evidently 
haunts the minds of many musical amateurs, and is still more com- 
monly expressed by professors of the art. Linked with this question, 
of course, is the much vexed one of the recognition of new musical 
talent; but without touching upon this—further than to say that no 
art can be in a healthy state while the possibility of progress is not 
recognized and provided for—it may be as well to point out how ground- 
less is the fear alluded to. Putting aside all question of having recourse 
to the productions of contemporary brains or of composers of the second 
rank, it is quite certain that the works of three or four kings of the art 
contain enough in this kind to satisfy the demands of an ordinary life- 
time—treating music, that is, as one of life’s incidental enjoyments, not 
as its main business. To those who are immersed in the art as the 
chief employment of their lives it may perhaps be the matter of only a 
year or two to make themselves acquainted with all the quartets, trios 
and sonatas that Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn wrote; but we prefer 
to regard music as one of the perpetual enjoyments of the many, not as 
the exclusive pursuit of the few, and taken in this way the works of 
these great men alone include a mass of compositions which, dealt out 
to the public week by week, would last a very long time indeed. A 
great work is never thoroughly enjoyed till it is familiarly known; and 
consider how long it takes really to know a quartet or sonata of 
Beethoven. To take a simple case, how many of those who think 
themselves the most thorough adepts really know the “ Kreutzer Sonata?” 
And would any one who has really known sucha work be sorry to hear 
it once or twice a year for their whole lives long? What then of the 
composer’s seventeen quartets, or of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas, 
or of the thirty or more duets, trios, and other works in the sonata 
form? Or take up that most wonderful of books—few more extra- 
ordinary monuments of genius exist—Dr. Ritter von Kéchel’s Thematic 
Catalogue of the Works of Mozart—a bulky volume of more than five 
hundred pages, consisting merely of the tune-headings of his works—a 
list equivalent to the first line index of a poet’s works. In the sum- 
mary of that astonishing record (which comprises 626 separate works, 
from Operas and masses to songs and minuets), the chamber-music 
items run thus:—pianoforte sonatas and fantasias, 22; pianoforte and 
violin sonatas, é&c., 45; pianoforte pieces for four hands, 11; piano- 
forte trios, &c., with strings, 11; stringed duets and trios, 6; 
tiring quartets, 82; quintets, 9; besides a number of divertimenti, 














&ec., which it is scarcely possible to classify. Then the eighty- 
three quartets and a long list of other works of Haydn would have 
to come into the account. Many of these pieces, no doubt 
are mere bagatelles; but after making all deductions, what 
a priceless mass of beauty is there here stored up! And this without 
reckoning Mendelssohv, Spohr, Schumann, Dussek, Bach, Schubert, 
and some more, euch as Heller, Bennett, Chopin, whom most of us 
would be sorry to forget. No, if we were condemned to be most 
sternly conservative, which we are not, we should have no great reason 
to complain. Life is not so long but that the inherited inspirations of the 
past in music would not suffice for the solace of its wearier hours, and 
it is pleasant to know that whatever may be the future of the art, its 
resources for this purpose at least are practically inexhaustible. 
R. BL. 





0: 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


S1r,—The Court of Chancery long since held that illustrations of the letter- 
press of a book formed part of such book, and consequently were the subject 
of copyright within the meaning of the Copyright Amendment Act, 1842. 
Some time since a decision of Vice-Chancellor (Sir Page Wood) was in accord- 
ance with that principle. It was in a case of Woods v. Highley. The Plaintiff 
was proprietor of the copyright in an illustrated book, intended for children, 
and called Zhe Hatchet Thrower. The Defendant was maker of slides for 
magic lanterns. Plaintiff applied to the Court for an injunction to re- 
strain Defendant from reproducing or selling copies of the illustrations 
contained in The Hatchet Thrower. Defendant, by his counsel, stated 
that he would submit to a perpetual injunction, but objected to pay the 
costs of the suit. He alleged that the slides which had been made from the 
illustrations contained in Plaintiff's book had not been exhibited in public, 
or sold to any extent. Also, that although such reproduction might 
technically be a violation of Plaintiff's copyright, yet it was in effect the 
best advertisement of a work of that description, as children, who were amused 
with the slides at a juvenile party, would desire to have the book purchased 
for them from which the illustrations had been taken. 

But this argument was unavailing with the Vice-Chancellor. He granted the 
injunction, at the same time observing that Defendant, instead of taking 
what he knew to be the proper course, that of seeing the owner of the copy- 
right and endeavouring to come to an arrangement with him, at once published 
the slides in question, without awaiting for Plaintiff's permission. There 
must consequently be a perpetual injunction, with costs. Now, Defendant 
in this case may have esteemed himself fortunate if such costs, in addition to 
his own, did not exceed £100. But in any event the decision against him 
would doubtless operate usefully as a warning of the dangers incurred from 
pirating the illustrations in books, and thus deter Plaintiff and others from 
sliding into similar delinquencies. 





T. Durr Suort. 


THE LAUDESI OF FLORENCE. 

The Laudesi, or Laudesti, occasionally assisted in the representation 
of the early sacred dramas of Italv, at one period in general use in that 
country ; they were a society instituted at Florence so early as the 
year 1310 for the performance of religious poems. From an inscription 
in the church of San Reparata, in that city, it appears that there existed 
a company of Laudesi belonging to that church so early as 1310 

Cionacci, Osser. sopra le Rime Sacre del mag. Lorenzo de’ Medici, ge. 
ir. 1680, p. 23.) This was probably the earliest society of this kind, 
and the model which other religious institutions adopted in the forma- 
tion of similar bodies. We are told by Boccaccio (Giorn. vii., nov. 1 ), 
that about the same period a fraternity of Laudesi held occasional meet- 
ings in S. Maria Novella. And we learn from the preface toa MS. 
volume of Laude-Spirituale in the Magliabecchi Library at Florence, 
that, in 1886, Friar William, Master-general of the order of Umiliati of 
All Saints in that city, “ordained and established by his will and 
authority, a company of Laudesi to the honour and glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the blessed Virgin, his mother.” Dr. Burney, who col- 
lected many curious particulars of the Laudesi, says they still exist, and 
that, during his stay in Florence in 1770, he frequently heard them sing 
their hymns throngh the streets in three parts, and likewise in churches 
to the accompaniment of the organ. (Hist. of Mus., vol. ii., p. 235.) 
Although the company of Laudesi was instituted by the church, and 
constituted with a religious view, it appears from the novel of Boc- 
caccio, to which we have referred, as well as from Sansovino’s commen- 
tary on the Decamerone, published at Venice in 1546, that the inferior 
orders of mechanics were sometimes admitted into this fraternity. 
Speaking of the Laude, Sansovino says: “ There are in Florence several 
schools of artizans and mechanics, among which are those of Orsan- 
michele and Santa Maria Novella. Every Saturday after nine o’clock 
these assemble in the church, and there sing five or six Laude in four 
ts, the words of which are by Lorenzo de Medici, Pulci, and Giam- 

; and at every Laud, they change the singers, and, to the sound 
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of the organ, discover a Madonna, which finishes the festival, And 
these singers, who are called Laudesi, have a precentor whom they 
denominate their captain or leader.” It is observed by Dr. Burney that 
the Laude, or spiritual songs, to which Sansovino alludes, “ were very 
much esteemed and practised in the fifteenth century, as is manifest by 
the various collections that were made of them, one of which was 
printed 1485. ‘In the next century,” he continues, “ several volumes 
of them were published, among which there are many poetical compo- 
sitions on sacred subjects by Politian, Bembo, Lodovico Martelli, and 
other eminent poets.” Cionacci notices some Laude which were in- 
troduced in Rappresentazioni, or Mysteries of the fifteenth century. 
(Osserv. p. 26.) It is remarked by Dr. Burney that these godly poems 
‘resemble hymns, as to the subject, but not the character and versi- 
fication—hymns having been originally constructed on the Greek and 
Roman models ; but the Laude, or Spiritual Songs, are entirely of Italian 
invention.” In order to afford an idea of the music which enlivened 
the sacred dramas of the fifteenth century, we shall here insert, in its 
original notation, a hymn from the collection of Laude Spirituale in 
the Magliabecchi Library mentioned above. 


= 


A - do-ra-ta 











Al - la Tri-ni-ta be - a-ta da noi sem-pre 


— SS 


Tri - ni-ta Glo-ri- 0 - sa 


Se 


Tu sei man-na sa-ho-ro - sa e tutt’ or de - si - de - ro -sa, 
Dr. Burney mentions this hymn in his History of Music 


+ 


The following is a translation of a Lauda by the pious mother of the 
celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici :— 


LAuDA, OR SPIRITUAL SonG. 
Contempla le mie pene, o Peccatore ! 

E nel martir, ch’ i’ sono; 

Vedi, ch’ i’ non perdono 
A mé, che pendo in croce per tuo amore, &c. 











Se: 
u- ni-ta me- ra - Vi- glio-sa 

















1. 

O sinful sons of men! behold My pangs ;— 

See what the chosen Man for you endures ; 
Deep loaded with your crime, aloft He hangs, 

And, self-condemn’d for you, your peace secures. 
O think what glories I resign’d for you, 

Drawn by compassion from the heavenly sphere ; 
For you suspended o'er the savage crew, 

The piercing nails I feel, and rending spear. 


2. 
Unmeasur'’d was My love, that freely chose 
Such tortures for your sake to undergo, 
That I the gate of glory might unclose, 
And lead you where eternal pleasures grow. 
The gory diadem that binds my brow, 
See! how its spicy texture wounds my head ; 
See! how my life at five large currents flow, 
And for a moment’s ease in vain I plead. 


While for the cool exhilarating draught, 
A bitter beverage my parch’d lips awaits; 
Can these dire pangs by sinners be forgot, 
These pangs I suffer'd to revenge your fates ? 
The sinner replies :— 
O no, Thou suffering Saviour ! not in vain, 
May Thy sharp suffering on my memory dwell ; 
For us you bore the fierce extremes of pain ; 
For us in torture bade the world farewell. 
Your pains with sympathizing heart I feel, 
And faith springs up in sorrow’s holy dew, 
O may the Sun of Righteousness reveal, 
Pardon and grace, and my laps’d powers renew. 


A judicious selection of these Laude, translated with elegance and 
with spirit, could not fail of being acceptable to the public. Such a 
selection would certainly be more gratifying to readers of taste and 
judgment, and not less serviceable to the cause of religion, than the 
vapid compositions, under the name of hymns, which are daily poured 
from the press by pious sectarien W. Guepyeny, 





WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard has given pianoforte recitals this week 
at Leamington, Oxford, Huntingdon, and Lincoln, with brilliant success. 


Le Premier Jour will shortly be produced at Brussels. 

Miss Kellogg has been singing at Boston as Rosina (Barbiere). 

The first Conservatoire concert (Paris) is fixed for December 13th, 

Herr Ludwig Straus, the eminent violinist, has returned from the 
Continent. 

Dr. Chipp’s oratorio, Job, is to be performed by the Berge Choral 
Union of New York. 


The Swedish poet, Bernhard de Beskon, is just dead. His opera, 
Les Troubadours, has been set to music by Prince Oscar. 


Following the lead of Signor Fraschini, Signor Graziani now declines 
his St. Petersburgh engagement. M. Stellar goes instead. 


M. Ernest Boulanger has composed, and M. Pasdeloup has accepted, 
an opera called Don Quichotte. The libretto is by MM. Carré and 
Barbier. 


It is stated that Carlotta Patti has left the Ulmann troupe, and will 
join that of Mr, Max Strakosch, tempted by an offer of 20,000 franes 
per month, 


It is now currently reported that the successor of Mr. Chorley as 
musical critic of the Atheneum is Mr. Tollhurst, composer of one of the 
oratorios, Ruth. 


Mr. John Francis Barnett is engaged to perform at the Monday 
Popular Concerts on the 16th of December next. He will play 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, and the pianoforte part of Mendelssohn's 
Trio in C minor. 


M. Dumon, a flute-player from Brussels, highly recommended by 
no less an authority than M. Fétis, is expected in London next season. 
We have good reason to believe that the talent of M. Dumon is of a 
very superior order. 


The New York Steinway Hall was re-opened on the 24th ult. with 
a concert under the direction of Mr. ‘Theodore Thomas. Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Melusina overture were among 
the works performed, 


Last Sunday’s programme at the Concerts Populaires was as follows:— 
Symphony in D major, Haydn; Overture to Coriolan, Beethoven ; 
Symphony in B flat, Schumann; Larghetio from the clarionet quintet, 
Mozart ; Overture to Tannhduser, Wagner. 


The St. Cecilia féte, on the 24th inst., will be celebrated at the 
church of St. Eustace, by the performance of M. Ambroise Thomas’s 
grand mass. M. Georges Hain] will conducta band and chorus 500 
strong, the solos being sung by Mdlle. Nilsson and M. Bataille. 


La Musique Populaire reproduces a good story of Fischer the oboist. 
Invited to dinner with a lord, he was asked, on sitting down to table, if 
he had brought his instrument. “ No,” responded Fischer, “ my oboe 
never dines ;” with which rebuff he took his hat and left the house. 


Schubert’s Symphony in C major, No. 6, one of the discoveries of 
G. Grove and A. S. Sullivan (fishers in the waters of oblivion) at Vienna, 
is to be heard for the first time by human ears (we will be sworn it has 
been heard by the angels in heaven) at this day’s Crystal Palace 
Concert. 

The Leeds Madrigal Society had the honour of visiting Grimston 
(the seat of their president, Lord Londesborough) on the 18th inst. ‘The 
Priuce and Princess Teck, together with Earl De Grey and Ripon, 
Lord Wharncliffe, and othersof the nobility were present. An excellent 
programme was performed under Dr. Spark’s direction. : 


Mdlle. Emilia Arditi, the young violinist, who is making a tour 
through Italy, has been playing with distinguished success at Verona, 
Villa Franca, and Mantua. Her most successful pieces have been a 
caprice, entitled ‘« Les Sonnettes d’amour,” composed by Signor Luigi 
Arditi, and two fantasias (by the same distinguished composer) on 
Norma and Il Trovatore. 

We are indebted to the Continental Gazette, an excellent new Anglo- 
Saxon journal published for Americans in Paris, for the following news 
from St. Petersburgh :— 

“The new ballet brought out at the Grand Theatre of St. Petersburgh has 
created an immense furore ; the third, fourth, and last tableaux are said to be 
marvellous. They represent a forest, a camp, a triumphal entry, a bathing 
sanctum, a ked-chamber. and a wedding feast. Eastern display, Roman ex- 
cess, Northern recherché, and barbarous revelry are the leading and surfeiting 
features. It is called King Candaule, and composed by M. de Guedéonow. 
Mdlle. Henriette Dor was presented at the end of this living edition of the 
Arabian Nights with gems worth 6000 roubles.” 
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A local journal, writing about a concert at Nantes, says, « Mdlle. 
Laura Harris was rapturously encored after a new vocal waltz by 
Arditi, entitled ‘L’Extasi,’ which fully merited the honour, and 
obtained for its interpreter a ‘ véritable ovation.’’’ Miss Rose Hersee is 
announced to sing “‘ L’Extasi” in several provincial towns in England 
during the ensuing month. 


One of the New York papers gives the following account of Clara 
Louise Kellogg’s first appearance at Brooklyn since her return home 
from Europe :— 

“ We would gladly give Miss Kellogg and the magnificent reception awarded 
her last evening at the Brooklyn Academy the extended notice merited, but 
news presses and art must defer, until after election. Suflice it, then, to say, 
that the house was packed, literally packed, with the beautiful women of 
Brooklyn and their attendants. The palmy days of the Philharmonic never 
beheld a more brilliant audience, and when the favourite artist, in all the 
Solomonic splendour of Parisian millinery, glided gracefully upon the stage, 
she was greeted by a tremendous burst of applause, in which heart and hand 
went cordially together. 

“ Mr. Strakosch is a shrewd manager. His troupe, with the exception of 
his bright, particular ‘ star,’ isn’t worth a musical damn, and he knows it. 
Little Lotti’s squeak is simply puerile—he needs a thorough course of Helm- 
bold’s buchu to bring him up; Kopta, the violinist, is a self-conceited fizzle. 
We have a disconsolate cat in our sanctum, who, in response to liberal kicks, 
can and will, at short notice, make better music, and give more of it, than 
Kopta can ina month. And the less said about the orchestra the better. 

“But Kellogg—bless her bright eyes—has come back to us a very bird of 
melody. Her vocalization was never so brilliant, her phrasing never so 
distinct, her trills never so clear and crisp, her enunciation never so perfect. 
She is a credit to her profession, an honour to her sex, a challenge to the 
musical world.” 








DrespeN.—Herr Rietz has been chosen as the conductor of the next 
Musical Festival of the Rhine. This is the 9th time that he has been 
thus selected, 

Botoana.—The first representation of the new Barbiere, by Sig. 
Dall’ Argone was to have taken place on the 4th inst., but, for some 
reason or other, it has been postponed. 

Gratz,—Baron Carl von Braun, celebrated as the author of the book 
to Conradin Kreutzer’s opera, Das Nachilager in Granada, died here a 
short time since, at a very advanced age. He had long led a most 
retired life, 

Brunswick.—Second Subscription Concert of the Association for 
Chamber Musie, at which the Florentine Quartet performed : Quartet 
in D major, with Serenade, Haydn ; Canzonette, Mendelssohn ;Quartet, 
pd rg minor, Beethoven; and Songs, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Sleber, 

F’RANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—Madame and Herr Joachim, and Herr 
}, Lachner, took part in the concert given in aid of the Fund for the 
Widows and Orphans of Members of the Band. ‘The programme in- 
cluded: Overture to Anacreon, Cherubini; Cantata, Marcello; Violin 
Concerto, Bruch; air from Orpheus, Gluck; Romance, Beethoven ; 
Abendlied, Schumann; and Fifth Suite (unpublished). 

Mitay.—At the Santa Radegonda, the management have revived J/ 
Mantello, by Romani, while the management of the Carcano have pur- 
sued a similar course with Margherita, by Feroni. Neither revival was 
particularly successful. At the former theatre, Z/ Mantello is to be 
followed by Le Nozze di Pigaro, and, at the latter, Margherita by Lucrezia 
Lorgia.—The Scala still remains closed. 

Casset.—In acknowledgment of the great services rendered by him 
to the Subscription Concerts, the Royal Intendancy granted the con- 
ductor, Herr R-iss, a free benefit. The work selected for the occasion 
was Haydn’s Creation—For the second time this season, the Vocal 
Association, under the direction of Herr Hempel, gave a grand perfor- 
mance, The work was Haydn’s Seasons. 

Leirsic.—The first part of the fifth Gewandhaus Concert was filled 
up entirely by works of Mendelssohn, in memory of that great composer, 
who died the 4th November, 1847. The works chosen were Melusine 
overture ; Hymn for Soprano and Chorus ; together with the Vintagers’ 
Chorus, “ Ave Maria,” and the finale of the first act, from the unfinished 
Opera of Lorelei. The Second Part of the concert consisted of Beet- 
hoven’s Hroica, 

Bremen.—The series of Private Concerts opened in a very promising 
manner, Madame Clara Schumann played Beethoven’s Concerto in C 
Minor, and two of Schubert’s “ Impromptus,” from Op. 90 and Op. 92. 
Herr Wallenreiter sang a scena and air from Schubert’s Lazarus, and six 
pleces from the Lieder Kreis, by Beethoven. The orchestra performed 
Mozart's E flat major Symphony, Beethoven’s overture to Egmont and 
Schumann’s to Genoveva. Herr Joh. Brahms was announced to appear 
4s planist at the Quartet Soirée to be given by Herren Jacobson and 
Weingardt, 





Brestav.—Second concert of the Orchestral Union: Overture to Ana- 
creon, Cherubini ; Concerto fortwo Violins, Cello, &c, Handel; overture 
si 0. 8) to Leonore, Beethoven; Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's 

ream, Mendelssohn ; and Second Symphony, B flat major, Volkmann, 
At the third concert of the series, Madame Clara Schumann played 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto; Schumann’s “ Arabeske” (Op. 18), and 
Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo. The orchestral compositions were the 
first overture to Leonore, Beethoven ; Interludes to Rosamunda, Schubert ; 
and Fourth Symphony, in D minor, Schumann.—The Singacademie 
lately gave a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah —Thomas’s oratorio 
of Moses was announced for the 17th inst. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIRW. 


Ropatt, Rose, Carte, & Co.—‘ Wake, sweet bird,” song, by D'Oyly Carte; 
“Réunion Musicales,” No. 7, for voice, flute, and piano—by D’Oyly Carte. 
Rospert Cocks & Co.—No. 6 of “Classical Extracts for the Organ,” by George 
Cooper; “I never cast a flower away,” song, by H. Simms; Spanish 

March,” by N, Falieri; “ The Zouaves’ Retreat March,” by Stephen Glover. 


Adbertisements. 














DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


_ century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 


London: Duyoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park W 








Just Published, 


“THE MORN HAD RISEN GAILY,"” 
SONG. 
The Words by T. C. 
The Music by JOHN DUNNE. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


‘MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esa. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewine Curwey. 
The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 


Composer of “ The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., ete. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 


BALLAD. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 


The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s. 


“To Malle. Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the composer's best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blithesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably blended by a singer even of moderate attainments. Mdlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. ‘This new ‘Kiss’ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio.'"—Brighton Guardian, 


London: Dunoax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 


THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY : 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


-1, “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf mmerdar "—E. Geibel). 
. 2, “FIDELITY” (‘ Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 
. *PARTED” (*« Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 
“THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
baa = 7 —— OF SPRING ” (* Und als ich aufstand Friih am Tag ”"— 


el). 
* EVENING SOUNDS” (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 














Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
eharacter, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Mustcal World. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO0., 244, Regent St., W 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS), 





‘“ APRILE.” Melodia 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” 
“PRIMAVERA.” 


; . Price 3s, 
Melodia 
Melodia 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Doncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


‘*LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ,. 
Ditto, asa Piano Duet , 





Price 6s. 0d, 
" i es i os » «78, 6d, 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY wateiintade 


““SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano ., 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris. ) 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 


Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW MARCH. 
NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DEDICATED TO THE KING oF Prossta 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





. Price 6s. 





London: 





TH Hw 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN, 


Price 7s. 6d. 





pe — Me 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 





28, Holles Street, W..; 
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Price 8d. each. 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 
E. F. RIMBAULT, LLD., 


FOR FOUR VOICES, 
With Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


1. Gop Rest rou Merry GENTLEMEN. 
2. THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL. 

3. Toe ANGEL GABRIEL, 

4. A Vircin Most Pure. 

5. THe Babe oF BRTHLEHEM. 

6. I saw Turzs Suirs. 


Per Dozen at 3s. 


7. Tam Loxp at First HAD ADAM MADE. 
8. In Exog.sis Giorgia. 

9. Tae First Nog. 

10. Tae Boar's Heap Uaron. 

11. Sone or THE ANGELS. 

12. Hark! tHe HERALD ANGELS SING. 


Postage Free. 





Price 4s., limp cloth, 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


FOR THE MERRY TIME OF CHRISTMAS, 
CONTAINING THE ABOVE-NAMED, WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION by E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold and Colours, 
on extra fine paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, etc., suitable for 
presents, price 10s, 6d. 


METZ iw & CoO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. X., VOL. 3, FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


1, Song, “Let me be remembered for what I 
have done” «. G, A, Osborne. 








Words by Horarivs Bonar, D.D. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “‘Beverie Religieuse” .. W. F. Taylor. 
3. Evening Hymn, “ God of Israel” . C. A. Barry. 
4. Vocal Duet, “ The Life Stream and the 

River” ks +. « Stephen Glover. 
5. Sunday Evenings e os ‘eteston (No.9) E. F, Rimbault, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


MET2ZALHR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill 


Just Published, 


METZLER & CO.’S 
PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING ONLY 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS, 
With Remarks on Choral Singing by G. A. Macfarren. 
- “Bright Tulips” i P ‘a . G.A, Macfarren 


. “Sweet lady mine” 
“ Gather ye rosebuds"” 








.. Henry Smart 
.. G. A. Macfarren 
.. J. L. Hatton 
.. G, A, Macfarren 
. Henry Smart 


1 

2 

3 

4. “ Sweet lady bird” 

5. “TI could wish you, all who love" 
6. “ Solatium in Adversis” 


Price ad, each; Post Free, 4 Stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W, 


* | Chevy Chase. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For NOVEMBER, Now Ready, 


CONTAINS 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, 


COMPOSED BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





ALL THE PRINCIPAL AIRS IN THIS POPULAR OPERA 
Arranged for the Pianoforte 
By G. A. MACFARREN. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 





CHAPPELL'S 


Old Gnglish Ditties, 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 


Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here's a health unto his Majesty, 





Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on. application to 


CHAPPHLIA & CO., 





50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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‘The most successful and the worthiest of 
the musical monthlies.”— The Queen, May 9. 


‘““This Magazine was first in the field, and 
is incomparably the best of the musical 
serials.”— The Leader, May 2. 


“ HANOVER SQUARE” 


FOR NOVEMBER. 











Now Ready, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE, 


No. 13. 


CONTENTS. 
HAPPY MEMORIES. Morceau de Salon, Piano. 


A FAREWELL. Song ... ee . Virginia Gabriel, 
Words by Mrs. Fess — KEMBLE. 


BERGERONNETTE. Styrienne. 


NORA CREINA. Song . ove . Alexander 8, Cooper. 
Words by Tuowas Moors, 


Sydney Smith. 


Piano. ... M. Bergson. 


“~ 


EDITED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





The First and Second Volumes of “ Hanover Square,” each contain- 
ing 12 Songs and Twelve Pianoforte Pieces by the most eminent 
composers of the day, are now ready. Price, elegantly bound, cloth, 
bevelled edges, Seven ‘shillings and Sixpence each, 

Cloth Cases for Binding ‘ Hanover Square,” One Shilling and Six- 
pence each, 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 
| 





TITO MATTEIS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse 5 


(Played at the Crystal P Palace and ‘at the ‘petecigal London Csnetiie 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morceau de Salon er 

Il tramonte del Sole ... 

Il folletto, Galop de Concert .., 

Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Prshiteetpllois Variée 
Una notte d' Estate, Nocturne eee 00 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves ... 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance se 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie ” 

La Mandoline. Etude ieee 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz . a8 

Non e ver, " Brilliantly Transcribed oem 

Bloom is on the Rye, Prilliantly Transcribed 








os 
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Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets ee 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Devignani). Duet .., 


VOCAL sate sore 


Tornera, Romanza 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Cunsbaelta - 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra ie 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tomas ... 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraevo .. 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Seen _ 

Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori Ciandode e ‘ithe 
VOGLIA ... 

Non torno (Romanza), Sung by Signori aati 4 ‘ie 
VOGLIA ... 


Lo scapato. 


amr & 
ooo oo 





oust by Mr. Sil mr 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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